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100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importei 



Give the world's favorite Scotch for the world's favorite season. 


If you’re worried about getting 
auto insurance, 

simply because you’re under 25, 
who can you talk to? 



If you’re under 25, you’ve probably heard stories 
about how hard it can be to get auto insurance— 
simply because you are under 25. 

But at Continental Insurance, we feel we should 
never turn you down for auto insurance just because 
of your age. 


Many of our best drivers are those between 20 
and 25. 

So if you’re under 25 and need insurance, let's talk. 
Chances are, we can get together. 

You’ll find the name of your nearest Continental 
Insurance Agent in the Yellow Pages. 




What Pm doing 
about smoking* 

I'm smoking Vantage. 

1 took up smoking more than 15 years 
ago in the Marine Corps. 

I started smoking then because I wanted 
to. I smoke now because I want to. And 
I intend to keep on smoking as long as 
I want to. 

But that di.x'sn't make me bury 
my head in the sand and ignore 
tire stuff in the papers about smoking. 

My attitude is, OK, it high ‘tar’ 
and nicotine cigarettes are a concern 
to me, Id better do something about it, 

So I did. I started to smoke Vantage. 
Vantage gives me the flavor of my old brand, 
and that takes some doing, because what I 
used to smoke was way up there in 
'tar' and nicotine. 

And Vantage is not one ot those 
low ‘tar’ cigarettes you have to work so 
hard getting some taste out of, you end up 
not wanting to smoke it. 

So what it really comes down to for me is 
smoking Vantage or my old cigarettes, because 1 
enjoy smoking and don't want to give it up. 

And if you feel the way 1 do, you’ll enjoy 
smoking Vantage too. 


vant; 


Filter 10 mg'taC 08 my nicotine. 

Menthol 11 my "tat." 0.9 mg. nicotine -av per cigarette. FTC Report Sept 73 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Get Rid of Gray Hair 

Some of It or All of It 



Whether you're all gray, or gray is creeping up on you, 
now you can get rid of as much gray as you want with 
Grecian Formula 16. 

Hundreds of thousands of men have seen the actual re- 
sults of Grecian Formula 16 on television and are now 
using it. If you are thinking about using it, here are some 
questions and answers that should help you make the 
decision. 

Q. What is Grecian Formula 16? 

A. Grecian Formula 16 is a practically clear liquid It's as easy 
to use as hair tonic No mess All you do is squeeze a few drops 
into your hair and comb It's that simple No complicated instruc- 
tions. no mess Takes only a few seconds 

Time-lapse photographs show actual results. 


1st day 6th day 


12th day 


18th day 


Q. How long does it take to work? 

A. Use it every day for two or three weeks until you slowly 
get rid of just as much gray as you want. Some of it. most of it, 
or all of it Grecian Formula 16 works gradually day by day. so 
there's no embarassing sudden change You are always in com- 
plete control of how much gray goes or stays 

Q. When I get rid of 
as much gray as I 
want, then what? 

A. Simply stop using 
Grecian Formula 16 
daily, then use it only 
once a week or so to 
keep your hair just the 
way you want it 

Q. Will my hair really look natural? 

A. Grecian Formula 16 will make your hair look completely 
natural with shadings and highlights blending together per- 
fectly Your hair will definitely not have that solid dyed look 

Q. Can I use Grecian Formula 16 and still leave some 
gray around the sides? 

A. That's exactly what a lot of men are doing. Just don’t apply 
Grecian Formula where you want to keep some gray 



It's as easy to use as water. 


Q. What happens if I use Grecian Formula 16 over a 
long period of time? Will it damage my hair? 

A. No It is very mild Actually adds body to your hair, making 
it more manageable and healthier looking 

Q. What about swimming and showering? 

A. Swim and shower all you want Grecian Formula 16 won't 
wash out It won't rub off on your pillow either 

Q. What if after a while I want to be gray again? Say a 
few years from now. 

A. No problem Simply stop applying Grecian Formula 16 and 
the gray will gradually and evenly come back again 

Q. Will she like it? 

A. Your hair will look per- 
fectly natural, you'll look 
much better, and she'll love it 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

To help you get started, 
send SI. 00 for a generous 
trial size to Grecian Formu- 
la 16. P.O. Box 328 SI, 

White Plains, N.Y. 10604. Available at leading toiletry counter* 
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If Leasco were still just a 
leasing company we’d have 
the best name in the world. 

But were not, 

Over the past twelve years. Leasco Corporation has been 
evolving into one of the nation's largest financial services 
companies, with assets today of $ 1 5 billion and revenues 
and operating income for the latest twelve months of $71 0 
million and $34.9 million, respectively. 

Along the way we've developed major industry positions not 
only in leasing, but in insurance and management services 
as well. In fact, today our principal subsidiary. The Reliance 
Insurance Companies, founded in Philadelphia in 1817. 
contributes 80 percent of combined divisional revenues and 
operating income. 

So while we're still a major factor in leasing virtually all kinds 
of capital equipment, as a group of companies providing a 
broad range of services on which a growing number of 
people depend, we are a great deal more. 

That's why Leasco Corporation is now Reliance Group. Incorporated. 



Reliance Group, I ncorporated 
280 Park Avenue, New York 1 001 7 


NYSETicker Symbol: REL 
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The Next Issue 

(dated Jan. 7, 1974) 

THE COUNTDOWN to Super 
Bowl VIII continues as the IV 
divisional playoff champs run, 
pass, kick (and fumble?) to de- 
termine the II finalists. Tex 
Maule and Ron Reid report. 

'T/S THE SEASON for holiday 
tournaments, and Barry Mc- 
Dermott covers one of college 
basketball's best, the Quaker 
City, where surprising Cincy 
and tough Penn are favored. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE comes up 
with the college football cham- 
pion as Alabama and Notre 
Dame battle in the Sugar Bowl. 
John Underwood is there to see 
which will have the happier. 


©I 973 time i 
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A look at Monte Carlo 
from the other side. 



Monte Carlo Landau by Chevrolet 


What you see before you, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a car of obvious elegance 
and taste, an artfully sculptured auto- 
mobile designed to draw admiring 
glances even in fancy surroundings. 

But what the picture cannot show is 
Monte Carlo’s other side. The driving 
side. That aspect of this car’s person- 
ality which many people consider even 


more elegant than the beauty of its lines. 

What we’re saying is this: Monte 
Carlo handles with a finesse which will 
quite likely surprise you. Steel-belted 
radial tires combine with a radial-tuned 
suspension and ride stabilizers to make 
this a remarkably satisfying and enjoy- 
able car to drive. 

Variable-ratio power steering and 


power front disc brakes heighten the 

pleasure. 

We suggest that you visit your 
Chevrolet dealer, find a worthy stretch 
of road, and find out once and for all 
what this stately automobile is all 
about. 

And now, ba 
to the picture. 


Building a better wh y to see tl\e U.§.A. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


For ihc fifth time. 

Sports Illustrated's 
Sportsman of the Year 
is someone who has 
proved very good at go- 
ing fast. Racing Driver 
Jackie Stewart went 
very fast indeed, rough- 
ly 12 times faster than 
Roger Bannister did 
w hen he was chosen as 
Si's first Sportsman for 
running the first sub- 
four-minute mile 
1954. But then Stewart 
is the only one of our 
winners to employ any- 
thing but his own nat- 
ural-born wheels. 

Stewart, a Scotsman, 
is the fourth foreigner 
to be named Sports- 
man: Sweden's Inge- 
mar Johansson, Cana- 
da's Bobby Orr and 
England's Bannister 
are the others. Dr. Ban- 
nister. now a London 
neurologist, no longer 
runs competitively but 
athletics still lay a large 
claim on his time and 
interest: he has been 
chairman of the British 
Sports Council since 1971. Most of our 
first 1 9 Sportsmen (plus our one Sports- 
woman) are still doing their thing in one 
way or another. Only five, in fact, are 
not. Sprinter Bobby Morrow farms in 
southern Texas: Olympic decathlon 
champion Raler Johnson, who worked 
hard for Bobby Kennedy, is a vice- 
president of Continental Telephone in 
California: Heavyweight champ Jo- 
hansson struggles with various enter- 
prises in Sweden and elsewhere: Ore- 
gon State Quarterback Terry Baker is 
an attorney in Portland, Ore.: and 
Sandy Koufax, his pitching career end- 
ed by arthritis, is keeping to himself in 
Maine. You could argue about three 
other cases. Brooklyn Dodger Pitcher 
Johnny Podres now coaches Padres 
pitchers in San Diego, or is it Wash- 


ington? Stan Musial is 
still with the St. Louis 
Cardinals, but as a non- 
playing vice-president. 
And Boston Celtic 
Playcr-Coach Bill Rus- 
sell is now strictly a 
coach, of the Seattle 
SupcrSonics. 

The pros on our ros- 
ter heavily outnumber 
the amateurs: 13 to six 
among the men and one 
King) to 
zero on the female side. 
Only two Sportsmen 
have not been ath- 
letes- Pete Ro/elle. 
who commissions the 
NFL. and UCLA Bas- 
ketball Coach John 
Wooden. Baseball has 
had five Sportsmen. 
Track and field follows 
with four, golf and bas- 
ketball have three each, 
football two and box- 
ing, hockey and tennis 
one apiece. As readers 
remind us from time to 
time, the distribution 
seems to slight football. 
But the holidays split 
the football season into 
two distinct parts and create an awk- 
ward situation. At year's end the reg- 
ular season is over but the decisive 
bowl and playoff games are still ahead. 
And loo often by the next December, 
January's football deeds have somehow 
been diminished. Nonetheless, pro 
football's O. J. Simpson this year pro- 
vided an eminent runner-up w hose per- 
formance cannot be tarnished. 

So ends our 1973. After a pause of 
one week we will return with an issue 
(dated Jan. 7) highlighting a feast of 
football championships: the NFC, the 
AFC and that sweet Sugar Bowl brawl 
over who's No. I. 




THE WINNERS 

1954 Roger Bannister 

1955 Johnny Podres 

1956 Bobby Morrow 
19.57 Sian MusiaJ 

1958 Rafer Johnson 

1959 I ngemar Johansson 

1960 Arnold Palmer 

1961 Jerry Lucas 

1962 Terry Baker 

1963 Pete Ro/elle 

1964 Ken Venturi 

1965 Sandy Koul'ax 

1966 Jim Ryun 

1967 Carl Yastr/cmski 

1968 Bill Russell 

1969 Tom Seaver 

1970 Bobby Orr 

1971 Lee Trevino 

1972 John Wooden and 
Billie Jean King 



“I have a chance to replace 
my old life insurance policy 
with a new one. 

“What should I do?” 



Think twice before you 
give up your present policy. 

The policy you've had for some 
time may well be the best deal you'll 
ever get in life insurance. 

You were younger when you 
bought it. And less of a risk. 

Which means that now you'll 
probably pay a higher rate for a new 
policy. Because you're older now and 
more of a risk. 

But your age is just one of the 
factors you should consider before 
you replace your old policy. 

Since it's been in force for a 
period of time, your present policy 
may have several advantages and 
values that a new policy may not. 

So before you decide to give up 
what you now have, ask the agent who 
wants to replace it to give you a 
written analysis of everything you’ll 
gain. And everything you'll lose. 


We’re bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 

\nd here’s w hat we’re doing to help 
you know more. 

Our business is maintaining a 
field force of over 200.000 agents, 
trained to answer your questions 
about life insurance. On the spot. 

We’ll send you a personal answer 
to any questions that you may have 
about life insurance or the life 
insurance business. 

We'll mail you a free copy of our 
20-pagc booklet. “The Life Insurance 
Answer Book", With helpful answers 
to the questions most frequently asked 
about life insurance. 


Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dept. B-8 . 
277 Park Ave.. New York. N Y. 10017. 

Your life insurance companies. 



Announcing 
a brand-new 

2-year 

enlistment 

idea. 

If 3 or 4 years in the service is more than you can afford 
to give right now, consider the Army's new 2-year 
enlistment idea. It's an idea with a choice. You can 
choose job-training from a wide range of job-training 
courses. Or you can choose to serve in Europe. Either 
way you get the same total benefits package as 
with a longer enlistment. Including a new starting salary 
of $326.10 a month, with a raise to $363.30 in just 
four months. Talk it over with your local Army 
Representative. He's listed in the Yellow Pages under 
"Recruiting!' Or call us at 800-243-6000, toll-free. 

In Connecticut, 1-800-882-6500. 

Only in Today’s 
Army 


Xerox 

introduces the 
insomniac. 


Thought you locked up your office for the 
night and everyone went home? 

Then how come information is coming in, 
right now, at one in the morning? 

Because you were smart enough to get 
yourself a new Xerox Telecopier 410 transceiver. 
The machine that never sleeps. 

Just like the original Telecopier, it lets you 
send copies from one place to another in minutes. 
With one big difference: It does the job by itself. 

To send, a person simply dials the number, 
places as many as 75 documents in the automatic 


XEROX* . TELECOPIER “ and 410 are Iradema-Ls o( XEROX CORPORATION. 


feeder, and the Telecopier 410 does the rest. 

Meanwhile, the automatic answering device 
on your machine answers the phone, andthe 410 
takes everything down exacdy as it was sent. 



Even when there’s no one in the office. 


The new Telecopier 410 transceiver. After 
putting in a hard day, it puts in a hard night. 

XEROX 




LAUDER'S 

SCOTCH 

86 Proof 


LAUDERS 

SCOTCH 




Aulhenlic Scotch A VVHMPV 
Dollar (Crown) minted 1 
k between 1603-1625. I . /> fa 

JSymbol ot Lauder’s. I 


Great Entertainers: 

ROBERT 
GOULET 


Lauder’s is keeping 
company with some big 
names these days. It’s the 
good honest Scotch at a 
good honest Scotch dollar 
price. You can buy Lauder's 
for a song. 


BOOKTALK 

Plimpton has done It again. Which Is the 
problem with "Mad Ducks and Bears" 

G eorge Plimpton's new book is called Mad 
Ducks and Bears (Random House, 
S7.9S), but it could as easily have been titled 
Son of Paper Lion. It has a lot of entertain- 
ing stuff in it, but— as often happens when a 
writer revisits terrain he has successfully ex- 
plored — il fails to match the original. 

The book is not at all what it started out 
to be. In the middle of the 1970 season John 
Gordy, the Detroit offensive guard, suggest- 
ed that he, Plimpton and Alex Karras col- 
laborate on a “manual" of offensive and 
defensive line play. It was to be nothing elab- 
orate: a modest inside look at the game. 

Well, like Topsy, it just grew, and now we 
have a 421 -page volume that is not one book 
but two. The first part is a portrait of Kar- 
ras and Gordy, painted largely in their own 
words, and the second is a journal of Plimp- 
ton’s 1971 training camp experience with the 
Baltimore Colts when he took a second stab 
at playing quarterback. Both sections have 
their merits, but on the whole the first is bet- 
ter than the second. This has less to do with 
Plimpton’s journalistic skills, which arc be- 
yond dispute, than with Karras (the "mad 
duck" of the title) and Gordy ("the bear"). 
They arc, as readers of Paper Lion will re- 
call, men of intelligence and humor, and both 
qualities are much in evidence here. 

We have Karras ramblingon about his col- 
lege days at Iowa, reminiscing about the haz- 
ing he got as a rookie from Bobby Layne, 
and Gordy describing his role in the NFL 
Players Association (to say nothing of the 
pair’s recollections of a business venture 
about which the less said here the better). It 
is funny, interesting talk, and Plimpton has 
had the discretion to let Karras and Gordy 
occupy center stage. 

In the second part of the book Plimpton 
himself takes over. The justification for in- 
cluding his account of his days with the Colts 
is that Gordy served as technical adviser for 
the television show filmed while Plimpton 
was in camp, and Karras played across the 
line in the show's climactic scrimmage. But 
in the context of a book about linemen, a 
rehash of Plimpton's Paper Lion experience 
seems more gratuitous than relevant. 

It docs, however, give Plimpton the op- 
portunity to explore, briefly, what happened 
to an exuberant fan who ran onto the field 
during a Colt game and got coldcocked by 
Mike Curtis. It turns out to be a rather poi- 
gnant story: In addition to being hurt phys- 
ically the poor fellow found his life conse- 
quently pretty well messed up, and now 
wishes the whole thing had never happened. 

Such episodes make Mad Ducks and Bears 
diverting reading, but Paper Lion is still 
Plimpton’s best book. You really can't go 
home again, George. 

— Jonathan Yardley 


Robert Goulet Caribe Hilton. San Juan. P.R. Jan. 18-31 



This Motorola idea 
makes car stereos and radios 
easier on the eyes 

There's no denying that a lot of people think car 
stereos and radios are pretty close to ugly. 

Motorola has done something about this and 
here it is: 

Two models that hide their face behind this handsome door 



This concealed tambour door slides up and completely covers the front of the set 


even when you have a tape cartridge inserted. You can get it with an FM stereo 
radio— 8 track car tape player combination or with an 8 track car stereo tape 


player alone. 





FM stereo radio plus 8 track car stereo tape player. Slide 
controls for tone, volume, and balance. Eject control, 
thumbwheel FM station selector. Model TF752S. 


8 track car stereo tape player. Program repeat button, 
volume, tone and balance control, program indicator, solid 
state chassis. Model TM413S. 


The sound is beautiful as always. Motorola has 
approximately 6.000 authorized Warranty Stations 
from coast to coast to make it more convenient for 
you to get service if you ever need it. 


And now if you don’t think the face is pretty, you can 
hide it behind a handsome door. It makes automotive 
sound easier on the eyes. Stop, listen, and look at 
Motorola at your favorite Motorola dealer. 



MOTOROLA 

SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The 


If you’ve been searching for the 
perfect New Year’s resolution for 
1974, consider this. 

The new 2.0-liter Porsche 914. 

It gives you all the things you 
thought you had to give up in a 
sports car. 

Like comfort. There’s plenty of 
headroom and legroom in this new 
914. 

And loads of luggage room. 

There are two trunks, front and 
rear, that will hold up to 1 5 cu. ft. 

Porsche 2.0 


of anything. 

And econo- 
my. The kind 
that delivers 
up to 23 miles per gallon. Which 
lets you travel over 350 miles on 
just one tank 
of gas. 

There’s a 
rough-tough 
roof that will surprise you also. If 
you want to bask in the sun, the 
roof slips off easily (in seconds) 
and stores in the 
rear trunk with 
room to spare. 

But the feature 


1974 


that will surprise you the most is 
what this Porsche is most famous 
for. 

The unbelievable road balance 
and handling you get from its mid- 
engine design and rack-and-pinion 
steering. 

There’s virtually no corner or 
curve you can’t straighten out. 

And with the powerful 2.0-liter 
engine (that Porsche engineers 
took over a year and a half to de- 
velop) coupled with a 5-speed 
gearbox, straight roads are some- 
thing to look forward to. 

The 1974 Porsche 2.0. 

Already, it’s a very good year. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 

One of ihe hopes (hat Arthur Ashe had 
when he visited South Africa last month 
(SI, Dec. 10) was that his trip would have 
some lasting effect. He especially tried to 
convince the government that black ten- 
nis players could not expect to improve 
unless the color line was broken in many 
tournaments during the course of a 
year and not just in the annual South 
African Open. 

Last week, in direct response to this 
plea, the government announced that the 
Sugar Circuit, a group of several tour- 
naments that draws the best players in 
the nation (and some foreigners), would 
henceforth be open to blacks. As Ashe 
said in South Africa, “Possibly my visit 
is just window dressing, but once you 
pause in apartheid for Inc minutes, how 
can you go back? The next time you'll 
have to pause 10." 

EXCELSIOR 

Every lime New Orleans turns around, 
the cost of its new Louisiana Superdome, 
currently under construction, gets a bit 
higher. A legislative committee is look- 
ing into the latest estimate, which is SI 62 
million — up from SI 55 million, which 
was up from SI29 million, which was up 
from S93.5 million, wrhich was up from 
S73 million, which was twice the S35 mil- 
lion estimated when Louisiana voters 
approved the idea in l%6. 

Recently. James A. Moreau. New Or- 
leans city councilman, was in Baltimore, 
where folks are toying with the idea of 
building their own domed stadium. The 
Baltimore people figure their toy would 
cost about SI 14 million and were some- 
what taken aback when Moreau flatly 
suggested they abandon the idea. "If pri- 
vate industry does not want to build the 
stadium," he told them, "then don't 
build it.” He said private industry was 
the best judge of whether or not a domed 
stadium was economically feasible, of 
whether or not it would make a profit, 
or at least pay its own way. He said the 
debt on the Louisiana dome will run S9.5 


million annually. Add S3 million a year 
to operate the place, and it means the 
Superdome must clear S34.500 a day. sev- 
en days a week. 52 weeks a year, just to 
break even. If it doesn't, the taxpayers 
are stuck with the bill. 

For those who feel Moreau might be 
trying to discourage competition in the 
domed-stadium field, it might lie wise to 
recall that in February 1969, when the 
city of Buffalo was trying to get a dome 
started, Roy Hofhein/ of Houston's As- 
trodome pessimistically predicted that a 
new domed stadium would cost four 
times as much as the Astrodome did. At 
the time, his words seemed self-serving 
and extreme. Five years later they seem 
conservative- or have you forgotten that 
the Astrodome, then the most expensive 
stadium ever built, cost S3 1.6 million? 

RAOIC-SOC 

A fan has proposed a simple but radical 
idea for making soccer more popular in 
the U.S. Get rid of the goalie. "I'm se- 
rious," he writes. "There is no goalie in 
basketball. I can sec the team on oflense 
moving in to score with interesting pass- 
ing plays, and a defense organized to in- 
tercept. Some rule changes would be nec- 
essary. but it would be worth a trial. I'd 
like to see two teams play this way. It 
could reveal a very interesting new 
game." 

TEST TUBE 

The North-South game in Miami on 
Christmas night will experiment with the 
rules of football, and college and pro au- 
thorities will be watching with interest. 
The changes arc designed to reduce stat- 
ic situations in the game: after a missed 
field goal, for instance, the ball will be 
given to the opponents on the original 
line of scrimmage (if the kick was at- 
tempted from beyond the 20). To encour- 
age runbacks of kicks, fair catches will 
not be allowed on punts, and on kick- 
offs into the end zone the ball cannot be 
downed for a louchback but must be run 
with. Kickoffs will be from the 35 instead 


of the 40. Further, a team losing by three 
points or more can elect to receive in- 
stead of kicking off after it scores. 

Officials toyed with the idea of adding 
a sudden-death plan if the game ended 
in a tie but then decided they did not want 
too many gimmicks. The ones they arc 
playing with seem quite enough for the 
lime being. 

ALI ALAS ALOT 

Your average sports fan is not likely to 
grab a copy of the Vatican publication 
Latinilas for late news from the world of 
fun and games, partly because Latinilas 
operates on a leisurely deadline but even 
more so because it is written in Latin. 
However, if that ancient language were 
the only one the sports fan had, and he 
wanted to find out what happened in the 
Ali-Frazier fight in 1971, Latinilas has 
the scoop for him in a story headlined 
Sit VINCI I CASSIUM CI.AYUM lO&EI’HLS 
iRA/itR (Thus Did Joseph Frazier Con- 
quer Cassius Clay). It begins with a livc- 
ly "O constant turn pugnatorum t'nusfta- 
tam inatulinttnqtie fir mi totem et onwi 
lande decorandam!." which may not 



sound like Jim Murray, but gels the job 
done. In fact, the English translation of 
the story has an antique grandeur that is 
seldom evident in straight sports report- 
ing. Consider the ending: 

"Here now is Cassius beaten down by 
destiny, here he is shamefully laid out on 
the ground. The referee counts the sec- 

ronnnurd 
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Who pays for the 
music lessons when Dad 
becomes disabled? 



Clothing, groceries, school expenses and the car payments. Maybe even the music 
lessons you want for a talented youngster. They all come under the heading of 
regular family expenses. And that’s what a 
State Farm Disability Income 
Policy is all about. To 
provide money every month 
to help keep the family 
running smoothly when 
you’re sick or hurt, and 
can’t bring home a regular 
paycheck. 

Being laid up isn't a 
pleasant thing to think 
about. But a family doing 
without isn’t either. 

So if you’re not covered 
for disability, why not call 
your State Farm agent 
today. He’s there to give 
you the help you need to 
plan the policy that’s just 
right for your family. 

Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attention 
you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 

person- 

to-person health insurance. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 


You should see the things people write us 
about Smokehouse " Almonds. A business- 
man from Seattle says bluntly: "These 
HAVE to be the best-tasting nuts avail- 
able today." A lady from Southern Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, complains that 
our almonds are so good they are almost 
habit-forming. What inspires such trib- 
utes? That fantastic, tantalizing Smoke- 
house" flavor? That crisp "fresh roast" 
quality? Try a foil pack or tin soon. See 
why one nibble is never enough. 

Note: These are the same Blue Diamond almonds 
you sampled with cocktails on the airlines. More 
and more stores are now stocking them. Blue Dia- 
mond snack almonds are also available in four 
other great flavors: Roasted Salted, Onion Garlic. 
Barbecue and Cheese. If you can't find them in 
your store, please write 

THE ALMOND PEOPLE 

California Almond Growers Exchange 
P.O. Box 1768 

Sacramento, California 95808 



I smokehouse,, w 
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Share America's 


When you head out for a Christmas 
party in the country, sometimes you 
find the roads aren’t plowed. 

Sometimes you find there aren’t 
any roads. 

But no matter. A little snow won’t 
hold you back. Not when the lodge is 
just around the bend. Where the fire 
is crackling, and a turkey’s turning on 
the spit. 

It’s a time when old friends make 
new friends, and everyone shares the 
joy of the season. 

It’s a time when all over America, 
people share the friendly taste of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown. Not only as a 
gift, but in the holiday 
drinks they serve. 

Seagram’s 7 is Americas > 
favorite whiskey. Especially j 
for America’s favorite time 
of year. 

Give Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America's favorite. 


A 

Hy / 

5 L. 


Seagram's 

Srvot j^Croumj 




SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO- N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY— A BLEND. 86 PROOF. 


GIFT-PACKAGED AT NO EXTRA COST. 
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onds while by his side Joseph, himself 
groggy, remains standing. . . . Here is 
Cassius slowly raising himself on his el- 
bow and rising to his feet, his knees hard- 
ly carrying him. reeling, staggering, 
lurching. *1 cannot see. I am wounded, 
broken up. smashed to pieces, vapor- 
ised.' The public roars deafeningly. . . . 
One minute Joseph cuts him to pieces 
with his gloves, another minute he seems 
to spare him. Bui the last seconds run 
out and the gong sounds to put an end 
to the fight of the century." 

ANOTHER MAN'S MEAT 

One man's poison is another man's meat, 
so to speak. Sailing, for example, is on 
top of a wave for the moment, its people 
serene in the realization that the only 
power they need is wind. Vet even in sail- 
ing there are problems. A week or two 
ago the U.S. syndicate that was to build 
the new America's Cup yacht. Coura- 
geous, asked unsuccessfully for a post- 
ponement of the 1974 races because of 
the energy crisis. It soon turned out that 
it was not a lack of fuel that was ham- 
pering the syndicate: it was a lack of 
money because of the precipitous decline 
in the stock market. 

The elimination of Courageous leaves 
one new U.S. boat. Mariner, owned by 
the Kings Point Foundation of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, which pre- 
sumably is less sensitive to Wall Street's 
setbacks than the Courageous group. 
And the 1967 and 1970 winner Intrepid 
is still around, ready for a third straight 
America's Cup appearance. But it seems 
likely now that the challenge presented 
by Australia's bright new boat. Australis 
(Scorecard, Nov. 12). will be a very 
strong one. If. for the first time in his- 
tory. the U.S. loses this most famous of 
international sailing races, you can blame 
it on oil. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Stars of the French national ski team 
have been griping at coaches and feeling 
terribly put out by one thing after an- 
other for a couple of years now . At one 
event last season, upset by infelicitous 
weather, they ran the course like recre- 
ational skiers, dawdling their way from 
top to bottom. Last week, after the 
team's embarrassingly bad debut in this 
season's competition, the French nation- 
al ski federation fired six top racers, all 
of them noted complaincrs. In getting rid 
of them. France in effect was writing off 


this season and next and beginning to re- 
build toward the 1976 Olympics. 

Cries of anguish echoed through the 
French Alps. Skiing success in Europe's 
Alpine countries is directly tied to nation- 
al pride and tourist dollars: the average 
ski buff likes to go where the champions 
are. When World Cup stars Jean-Noel 
Augert. Henri Duvillard. Patrick Russel, 
Ingrid Lafforgue and Britt Lafforgue, 
along with also-ran Roger Rossat-Mig- 
nod. were summarily dismissed, there 
were outraged reactions, many inspired 
by the equipment manufacturers and re- 
sort operators who have a big investment 
in Alpine skiing. 

"Let the dogs bark." said Jean Vuar- 
net, I960 Olympic champion and boss of 
the French team. "Criticism of trainers 
is all right to a point, but there is a limit 
and it has long since been overstepped. 
When a skier wins he never talks of his 
coach or trainer, but when he loses it is 
always their fault." 

Jcan-Claudc Killy, he of the solid gold 
past, promptly offered to train the cash- 
iered victims for nothing, promising to 
deliver them to the starting line at the 
FIS world championship at St. Moritz 
in February. Then, said Killy confident- 
ly. "It will be easy to tell by the clock 
which are best." 

Maurice Martel, president of the 
French ski federation, growled in re- 
sponse, "For years Killy has been try- 
ing to entice our racers into profession- 
alism. I note that this is the first time he 
has talked of doing something for noth- 
ing." Vuarnet said, "Winning medals at 
any price does not interest us." 

BY INGENUITY OUT OF JAPAN 

The sports-loving Japanese are perpetu- 
ally faced w ith space problems, and once 
again they may have found an answer, 
unless theirenergy crisis kills it. This lime 
the problem is horseback riding, and the 
answer is a life-sized electric horse capa- 
ble of achieving a simulated speed of 800 
yards per minute, or about 27 miles an 
hour. It is said to be ideal for would-be 
riders frustrated by urban sprawl- and 
it can be used for training during the in- 
clement winter months. 

The horse, called Gallop, is the result 
of two years of work by the Mizushima 
Kikaku Company, a firm specializing in 
original leisure facilities. Gallop contains 
a 200-volt motor that drives a system of 
cogs and chains to provide a lateral, rock- 
ing motion, his head bobbing in a 10° 
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Andy Warhol doesn’t 
base for the Chicago 

He doesn't even know who does. But he's a man 
of many talents and interests — art. music, movies, 
literature — in fact, everything that's exciting in the 
world around us today. 

You know him for his Campbell's soup can . . . 
camp ... the Velvet Underground . . . Heat . . . 

Lou Reed. He knows which high fidelity system 
does the best job in the world of perfect sound 
reproduction. That’s why Andy owns Pioneer. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 75 Oxford Drive. 
Moonachie. New Jersey 07074. 

GD PIONEER 

when you wenl something better 


ubs. 


second 
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Minolta lets you concentrate more 
on the game and less on the camera. 


When the kids go out for a pass, catch them with the 35mm Minolta Hi-matic F. 

You never have to worry about shutter speeds or lens 
openings, because the camera adjusts itself automatically 
for a perfect picture every time. In any light, with or with- 
out flash, all you do with a Hi-matic F is porn 
focus and shoot. Even time exposures are 
automatic. 

Besides being easy to use. the Hi-matic F 
is easy to take. Just slip it in a pocket and 
you're ready to picture the fun. 

For more information, ask your dealer or 
write to Minolta Corp., 200 Park Avenue 
South. New York, N Y. 10003. In Canada: 

Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 

Minolta Hi-matic F. The pocketable electronic. 



arc. Four buttons on his shoulder con- 
trol the start, stop and two-gear speeds. 

There are 40 different Gallops in ex- 
istence. some chestnut, some white, some 
palomino, their glistening synthetic 
horsehair attached to plastic skin. Gal- 
lop costs 58,928 f.o.b. Tokyo, and the 
optional extras include a tape-recorded 
clip-clop and neighing noises. 

MILES TO GO 

Maybe sports schedules have no direct 
bearing on the energy crisis, but the cu- 
rious travel pattern of two National 
Hockey League clubs last week could be 
worth noting. The New York Islanders 
and the California Golden Seals played 
in New York on Tuesday night. On 
Wednesday they both flew out of town, 
the Seals to Pittsburgh, where they 
played that night, the Islanders to Los 
Angeles, where they played Thursday 
night. On Thursday the Seals flew from 
Pittsburgh to Oakland, where they 
played Friday night. The Islanders re- 
turned to New York on Friday, and 
played there Saturday night. The Seals 
flew back across country to Boston on 
Saturday and played there Sunday night. 
In brief, the Islanders played in New 
York Tuesday, Los Angeles Thursday, 
New York Saturday; the Seals in New 
York Tuesday. Pittsburgh Wednesday, 
Oakland Friday. Boston Sunday. Nice 
compact little schedule there. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Marlin McKeever, Philadelphia Eagle 
linebacker: “George Allen helped me set 
a record — most times traded by one 
coach.” 

• Gene Mauch, Montreal Expo manag- 
er. on obtaining Willie Davis from the 
Los Angeles Dodgers: “As far as Fm 
concerned there's only one ccnterficld- 
er in the league, and I've got him.” 

• Mike Curtis, Baltimore Colt lineback- 
er, on the subject of pro football players 
taking pills: "Look, how often does a 
player take pills? Fourteen times a year? 
No, make that 20 games a year. That's 
small in comparison to what some house- 
wives or business executives take." 

• Pete Rose. National League batting 

champion, on the home run he hit in the 
pennant playoff after Met fans abused 
him in Shea Stadium: “1 hit only five 
home runs in the entire regular season, 
but I'll tell you how mad 1 was at those 
fans. That home run would have gone 
out of Yellowstone Park." end 




King-. 17 mg."tar" 1.2 mg. nicotine. 

Extra long: 18 mg.”tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine 
a v. per cigarette. FTC Report (Feb.'73). 




Smoke from the finest tobaccos filtered through a bed of real charcoal 
to enrich the flavor and soften the taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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VINTAGE JUICE 

1864 

0. J. Simpson smashed Jim Brown’s season rushing record of 1,863 yards as 
the Bills beat the Jets, but there was a tot more to come by RON FIMRITE 


H ey, man.” a Shea Stadium function- 
ary confided to a Buffalo Bill on the 
sidelines at last Sunday’s Bills-Jets game, 
“the Juice still needs three yards.” 

“Four,” said the Bill, brushing aside 
the impertinence. 

On the next play, with four minutes 
and 26 seconds remaining in the first 
quarter, O. J. Simpson gratefully accept- 
ed blocks from the left side of his line 
and churned through the snow for six 
yards to break Jim Brown’s 10-year-old 
National Football League single season 
rushing record of 1,863 yards. As befits 
an occasion of such historic moment. 
Referee Bob Frederic stopped the game 
and ceremoniously returned to Simpson 
the ball he had carried seconds before, 
whereupon the Juice toted it to the side- 
lines for safekeeping while most of the 
47,740 shivering fans rose to applaud. 

Simpson’s teammates seemed curious- 
ly unmoved, however. They dutifully 
clapped him on the shoulder pads and 
noisily extolled him "Way to go. 
Juice” — but there was little pizzazz in the 
celebration. It was obvious then that they 
were looking beyond this achievement to 
others just ahead. 

"More, Juice, more," they chanted as 
Simpson jogged back to the huddle in his 
lazy-dog style. “Let’s get more.” 

There was much more. And when, with 
5:56 remaining in the game, Simpson 
burst over left guard for seven yards to 
the New York 13-yard line, the Bills 
stormed onto the field and hoisted him 


to their shoulders in a scene reminiscent 
of an old Jack Oakie picture. For now 
the Juice had done it: he had surpassed 
a hitherto unthinkable distance — 2,000 
yards — and he had triumphantly closed 
out a season unparalleled in the history 
of professional football. There was no 
need for more. 

In this game alone, Simpson had ex- 
ceeded the legendary Jim Brown's rec- 
ords not only for yardage gained, but for 
most carries in a season. He surpassed 
Brown’s 305 carries on the same play he 
surpassed his 1,863 yards and he finished 
the season with 332 attempts, an aver- 
age of nearly 24 a game. He had gained 
200 yards for the second game in suc- 
cession and for the third time in a sea- 
son, both records, and he had enabled 
the once derided Bills to become the 
game’s first 3,000-yard rushing team, re- 
placing last year's Miami Dolphins as the 
NFL’s alltime top rushers. Earlier in the 
year he had set two other records by run- 
ning for 250 yards against New England 
and by carrying the ball 39 times against 
Kansas City. Preeminently, though, he 
became pro football’s first 2,000-yard 
man, a 2,003-yard man, in fact, when sta- 
tistics were revised after the game that, 
incidentally, the Bills won 34-14 to close 
out the season with a 9-5 record, their 
best in seven years. 

continued 

Ralph Baker and John Utile (57) bring O.J. 
down, but not before he gets h/s historic yard. 
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What is perhaps most remarkable 
about Simpson's record spree is that it 
was made possible by two games played 
on fields of such Siberian frigidity they 
were fit only for eluding wolves. It 
snowed throughout the game the previ- 
ous Sunday at Buffalo when Simpson 
gained 219 yards against New England 
and. if anything, it was snowing even 
more fiercely in New York City last Sun- 
day when he gained 200 yards. While 
teammates and foes alike were battling 
futilely to gain purchase on the frozen 
tundra, Simpson, a native San Francis- 
can who played for USC in the tarnished 
sunlight of Los Angeles, traversed the 
snowscape as swiftly and as surely as an 
avenging Cossack. 

The Juice is really more than a record- 
breaking record breaker; he is a swash- 
buckling runner who calls to mind the 
derring-do of Hugh McElhenny, Jon Ar- 
nett. Willie Galimore and Gale Sayers. 
The 228-pound Brown, who retired in 
1966 after nine seasons with the Cleve- 
land Browns to pursue cinematic immor- 
tality, was a punishing runner with 
breakaway speed. Simpson, while no 
wraith at 212, is the sort of escape artist 
beloved by fans. 

"O.J. senses tacklers,” says Houston 


Oiler Linebacker Dick Cunningham, a 
former teammate. "He makes cuts that 
are uncanny. It’s almost like the guy com- 
ing up behind him is yelling, ‘Here I 
come. You better go the other way.' ” 

Or perhaps he is, as Hall-of-Famer 
McElhenny once saw himself, "like a lit- 
tle kid walking down the middle of the 
street after a scary movie. He can’t see 
anything in those shadows, but he knows 
something’s there that he’d better get 
away from.’’ 

Simpson admits to such sensitivity. No 
matter how low the temperatures — and 
they can be cruelly low in Buffalo — he 
always wears short-sleeved jerseys, ex- 
posing bare arms. "I can feel the tack- 
lers better that way," he says. "I can feel 
their touch, and in a football game I just 
don’t want to be touched. The more I 
feel that way the better the game I play,” 

He is hardly an untouchable socially. 
In contrast to the frequently surly Brown, 
he is relentlessly congenial. And, if that 
were not enough, he also seems genuine- 
ly humble. 

The Jet publicity people, anticipating 
the record onslaught, had set aside a spe- 
cial interview room for Simpson after 
Sunday’s game, where he could preside 
with Kissingerian imperiousness over the 



After stopping the game, Referee Bob Frederic gives O.J. the ball he carried to the record. 


press corps. Simpson entered this cham- 
ber with his entire offensive team in tow. 
"These," quoth he, "are the cats who 
did the job all year long." And he in- 
troduced them all — Wide Receiver J. D. 
Hill; Flanker Bob Chandler; Tight End 
Paul Seymour; Tackles Dave Foley and 
Don Green; Guards Reggie McKenzie 
("My main man") and Joe DeLamiel- 
leure; Center Mike Montlcr; Quarter- 
back Joe Ferguson and Fullback Jim 
Braxton. 

"O.J. gives credit where credit is due,” 
said Ferguson, a rookie whose unfamil- 
iarity with NFL defenses hampered the 
Bills’ passing game, permitting oppo- 
nents to stack their defenses, albeit un- 
successfully, against the Juice’s flow. 
"He’s helped me on the field and off. No- 
body here is jealous of him. He hasn't 
got an enemy in the world. All of us want- 
ed to see him get the yardage." 

"A record is a collective thing, any- 
way," says McKenzie, echoing the sen- 
timents of the runner he blocks for. "I’m 
just thankful to be on the offensive line 
that broke Jim Brown’s record.” 

Simpson himself is not convinced the 
record is etched in granite. When asked 
after the game if he thought 2,003 yards 
would last, he commented quickly, "No, 
someone will come along and break it, 
but I hope to stay in the league until these 
guys [his offensive line] get so old no 
young back can get behind them to break 
my record." 

The pressure of record-breaking may 
have reached him this past week. He re- 
fused to accept telephone calls at his New 
York hotel and protested mildly when 
photographers hounded him during the 
game. "Look, man, I can’t do that here. 
C’mon now, no pictures now.” 

Throughout the season, O.J. had 
fought to banish the accumulating figures 
from his mind, even to banish the 
thought of Jim Brown. There is a peril, 
he discovered, in keeping tabs on 
oneself. 

"If you think about how much you’re 
gaining," he said recently, "you’re not 
thinking about winning the game. Actu- 
ally, people are always asking me what 
I’m thinking about when I’m running. 
The answer is nothing. Or at least it used 
to be. But when you get close to a rec- 
ord, you think to yourself, ‘If I'm this 
close, I might as well get it.’ 

"But I still try not to keep track. Once 
during a game I heard the guy on the 
P.A. system announce that ‘O. J. Simp- 
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In the gathering darkness, Simpson punches through a hole over left guard for seven yards, giving him a grand total of 2,003 for the season. 


son has such and such yards.’ It scared 
me. I went down to the end of the bench 
and just batted myself in the ears, trying 
to get it all out of my head. Football is a 
team game. You can't be thinking about 
these other things.” 

It is unlikely, however, that "these oth- 
er things” escaped Simpson's attention 
last Sunday. They were definitely on the 
minds of his teammates, who continually 
exhorted each other in the bitter cold to 
“open it up, open it up for the Juice.” 

Simpson steadfastly avoided such 
chatter. Huddled in his parka, he sat 
mostly in solitude on the bench, occa- 
sionally exchanging views on blocking 
assignments with Braxton or Hill, avoid- 
ing always the obvious. 

But even he gave way to the occasion 
when Ferguson leaped high after first ex- 
amining the yard markers to make cer- 
tain that his friend and teammate had 
exceeded 2,000 yards. Hoisted aloft by 
his pals, Simpson raised his left fist in 
triumph. It was over, and he was through 
for the day and for the season. 

There were no characteristic Simpson 
long-gainers in this game, his lengthiest 
run being a 30-yarder on the second 
play from scrimmage. The nearest he 
came to bursting free was on a patent- 
ed sweep of right end in the third quar- 
ter. He seemed to be on his way down 
the snow-packed sideline when he was 
finally hemmed in by the Jet secondary 
after a 25-yard gain. It was one of three 
runs he had during the day of more 


than 20 yards. Against New England 
the week before, he had broken loose 
on a magnificent, snow-churning 71-yard 
dash. This day he was more workman- 
like, more Brownlike. 

There are similarities between the 
game's two supreme rushers. Simpson 
wears Brown's number, 32, and, like the 
older man, aspires to a show-business ca- 
reer when his playing days are over. 

"Actors have an air about them that 
athletes don't have,” O.J. said the other 
day, looking decidedly unthcatrical in his 
USC warmup jacket. “You know how 
people look at Jim. He's that tough guy 
beating up on everybody, throwing wom- 
en out windows and shooting up all those 
people in the movies. Really, he’s a good 
guy. But he has a very forceful way about 
him and people keep their distance. With 
me, well. . . . 

"But it's a real trip being somebody 
else. I've done a few things in the off-sca- 
son and I have my broadcasting with 
ABC television. When I was at SC, I used 
to work in the studios and I’d watch some 
of those directors. 1 think 1 learned a lot, 
a lot of technique. I want to play at least 
two more seasons, until I’m 28. In two 
more years I'll be financially able to do 
what I want to do, even if it’s nothing. 
Of course, if we’re close to the Big One, 
I’ll want to be there.” 

Brown, who performed in the prc-Su- 
per Bowl era, retired when he still had 
playing time left, but Simpson insists the 
actor has never influenced him in any- 


thing concerning his affairs. They are 
friends of a sort, near neighbors in Los 
Angeles and Simpson occasionally plays 
basketball at Brown's house. They will 
talk sports, "although never business,” 
says O.J., "business being football." 

Brown is under the impression he first 
met the man who broke his records when 
Simpson was an All-America and a Heis- 
man Trophy winner at USC in the late 
'60s. But Simpson recalls an earlier 
meeting. 

"I really first met him when I was just 
a kid in San Francisco. It was after a49er 
game — I was a big fan of McElhenny and 
Joe Perry— and a bunch of us had gone 
across the street from Kezar Stadium to 
an ice cream parlor where we hung out 
after games. We were just messing 
around in there when who should walk 
in but Mr. Jim Brown himself. 

“Well, you know how kids are. We 
started fooling around, mumbling things, 
and finally 1 just walked right up to him 
and said, ‘Mr. Brown, someday I'm go- 
ing to break all your records, wait and 
see.' 1 know it sounds unbelievable now, 
but I was just kidding around. 

“Brown hardly looked at me. He just 
kind of walked away smiling. Now that 
we've gotten to know each other, I felt I 
could ask him if he remembered that 
time. Naturally, he didn't remember it 
at all. Why should he? Just some dumb 
kid.” 

Mr. Brown might have occasion to re- 
member it now. end 
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HALF OF 
BIG RED IS 
TOO MUCH 

Bill Walton sat out 21 minutes of 
last week's game of the year, then 
returned to skin the Wolfpack alive 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


I f college basketball’s first Dynamite 
Bowl began at sundown and ended in 
letdown, it was only because for 4 Vi min- 
utes one team remembered who it was 
and the other completely forgot. It was 
not Big Bad Red versus Little David and 
the Four Wolves after all. It was instead 
a high-class playground contest that only 
turned when one side — yes, energy 
fans — just ran out of gas. 

What UCLA’s 84-66 destruction of 
North Carolina State turned out to be 
for more than 30 minutes was a vicious, 
classic struggle blessed by defense and 
picturesque jumping, plagued only by 
fouls and climaxed by a final quarter in 
which the Wolfpack suddenly revealed 
sheep’s clothing and UCLA moved away 
with indomitable ease to its 79th straight 
victory. 

“We wanted to play them straight up 
vanilla," said a disappointed State coach, 
Norm Sloan, “but they just did more 
things good.’’ 

What the Wolfpack did not do good 
Saturday in this long-awaited matchup 
at the St. Louis Arena was compressed 
into a tight interval that came shortly af- 
ter UCLA’s Bill Walton reentered the 
battle in the second half. With the score 
tied at 54 and 9i/i minutes remaining in 
the game. State lost all cohesion, missed 
passes, cast off weird shots, failed to get 
back on defense and seemed oblivious to 
whom they were in against. By the time 
the Bruins had scored nine straight 
points, and then 10 straight, the Wolf- 
pack knew, all right, but the score was 
73-56 and it was too late. Walton’s pres- 
ence alone was enough to account for the 
Wolfpack panic. He got two baskets as 
well as most of the rebounds in the 


splurge. Tommy Curtis hurt little Mon- 
te Towe with seven points during the 
stretch and Keith Wilkes scored eight. 

It is a matter of record that the smooth 
6' 6' senior, Wilkes, is always overlooked 
until the big game. Then he shines. As a 
sophomore he destroyed Florida State in 
the NCAA finals and last week he shad- 
owed the fabulous State leaper, David 
Thompson, into missing 13 of 20 shots 
and held him to 17 points. 

Wilkes also was responsible — along 
with substitute Ralph Drollinger who 
picked up eight points — for holding the 
Pack at bay while Walton was sojourn- 
ing on the bench for 21 minutes in the 
middle of the game with four fouls. The 
Bruins lost only two points to N.C. State 
during the hiatus. ‘‘Coach said keep it 
close until Bill got back in," Wilkes said. 
Scoring 15 of his points during that time, 
Wilkes kept it close. 

Probably State lost the game right 
then, failing to take advantage after its 
own tall pivot, Tom Burleson, had cou- 
rageously fought Walton to a standstill 
and, aided by Thompson, drove him to 
the bench in foul trouble at 11:00 of the 
first half. Early on, the board play was 
ferocious and Walton opened up a nice 
cut on Burleson’s nose before he exited. 
But Burleson picked up a third foul a few 
minutes later and had to sit down him- 
self. Which left it up to Thompson. 

One thing the 6' 4" Thompson did in 
the first half was miss 10 of 1 3 shots, but 
everything else he did was memorable. 
Thompson plays the game somewhere 
high up in a place that exists only in the 
minds of other men. On two defensive 
plays under the basket he was beaten by, 
first, the 6' 11*’ Walton, then Wilkes — 
only to come from behind them and, re- 
markably, to stuff the ball back on both. 

On offense the Pack had the audacity 
to challenge Walton’s authority by lob- 
bing passes that Thompson would cra- 
dle in the rafters and attempt to finesse 
into the basket. The sad fact was that 
nothing would drop for him consistently : 
not when State came from six points be- 
hind in the first half to lead 33-32 at in- 
termission; not when the Pack rallied 
from eight down in the second half to 
reach the tie at 54; and not at all when 
UCLA pulled away and his teammates 
ignored Thompson down the stretch. 

“They stayed close for so long we ex- 
pected them to keep coming at us,” said 
UCLA’s Dave Meyers, who played 
splendidly with 15 points and II re- 


bounds, “but they never did come on.” 

Another Bruin, Greg Lee, could speak 
only of Thompson. “Nobody lobs us, 
ever," he said, “let alone complete them 
four feet above the rim. I can’t believe 
this cat. If they hadn’t had him we’d have 
won by 50.” 

Before this banner conflict between the 
No. 1 and the No. 2 teams came the by- 
now antiquated pronouncements out of 
Los Angeles. The game, said Coach John 
Wooden, was just a “rehearsal” for the 
Pacific Eight Conference season and even 
“meaningless.” Not to be underdone, 
Sloan called the occasion only his team’s 
‘ ‘ 1 3th most important game” of the year. 
If that was the case, a lot of people were 
excited over nothing. 

In truth, last spring N.C. State, ach- 
ing for a shot at UCLA after its perfect 
27-0 season had ended prematurely due 
to NCAA probation, dreamed up and 
proposed the spectacle to the TV net- 
works. ABC agreed to take the plunge, 
offering UCLA enough inducements to 
go halfway across the country even dur- 
ing exam week. 

The location of the game, however, 
was a bone of contention. Neither school 
would be caught dead on the other’s 
home court, of course, so Willis Casey, 
the athletic director at State, jammed his 
tongue into his cheek and suggested 
Greensboro, site of this season’s NCAA 
finals. “The better for UCLA to prac- 
tice for the final four,” said Casey. 
J. D. Morgan, the UCLA aide, made a 
guffaw that could be heard in Nome. 
The Houston Astrodome and Madison 
Square Garden were mentioned but the 
dome is more suitable for rodeos and Bil- 
ly Graham than for basketball, and the 
Garden was vetoed by UCLA, presum- 
ably for having too many painted ladies 
and too much cigar smoke. 

Finally, the St. Louis Arena was se- 
lected as a logical neutral zone because 
of its location, a 19,300 seating capacity 
and the fine job St. Louis U. performed 
in hosting the NCAA finals last March. 

Both schools were guaranteed $125,- 
000 and tickets were scaled at $10 top — 
surpassing the UCLA-Houston game as 
the most profitable college game ever. 
For its investment, ABC came away with 
a steal. At first hesitant about gambling 
on college basketball, a sport always pre- 
sumed only of “regional interest,” net- 
work officials were congratulating each 
other last week on a major coup. They 
expressed amazement and delight as in- 
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Tall Tom Burleson battled Walton In the early going but came up empty-handed at the end. 


terest in the contest mushroomed around 
the country and the audience promised 
to be huge. Indeed, the game may be the 
catalyst for a series of regular-season net- 
work telecasts of college basketball in the 
future. 

That would appeal to all Pack-back- 
ers, North Carolina Governor Jim Hol- 
shouser and everybody else who flew into 
St. Louis on charters from Raieigh, 
Greensboro, Winston-Salem, Charlotte 
and Atlanta. Everybody, including the 
N.C. Slate Wolf himself, Jim Hefner, 
who labored with an enormous furry 
head. The Wolf was asked if he had to 
carry the head around all the time. “I 
don’t have to," he said. “I get to.” 

The same spirit permeated the State 
team, which seemed at ease all week un- 
der Sloan's loose rein. The coach's most 
important contribution to his team has 
been a tendency to leave it alone and let 
it play. "We have no tricks,” he said in 
hiseasy way before the game. "We’rejust 
going to do our thing, let UCLA do its 
thing and see whose thing is best." 

State rooters had outpurchased UCLA 
in tickets four to one, so the lobby of the 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, where both 
teams stayed, quickly turned into Wolf- 
pack country. N.C. State red was every- 
where and so were signs like shoot 
down the walton gang. Each time 
the TV Burleson set foot in the place 
he was assaulted with flashbulbs. The fact 
that Slate was a team unfulfilled, its ca- 
pabilities a mystery, contributed to the 
atmosphere as much as UCLA's one- 
point escape from Maryland two weeks 
earlier. Since then the Bruins had acted 
as if they were waiting for the other ACC 
shoe to drop. They were not shooting 
well, lacked good point-guard play and 
weak-side rebounding help. It was all just 
false insecurity. 

Before the game Thompson said, “It 
is an honor to play the champions.” He 
also said, "They will have to play their 
best to beat us." 

As it turned out all UCLA needed was 
Bill Walton sitting on the bench prepar- 
ing to wreak his personal havoc. "Slate 
knew he was ready,” said Wooden af- 
terward. "It was something for them to 
think about.” 

And so it was. When Big Red came 
back in, the Bruins played their best and 
the game was over just like that. The 
meeting in St. Louis was further proof 
that it is an honor to play UCLA. Teams 
don’t have to. They get to. end 
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GRR 

GATE 

GREAT! 

Boxers have motivated themselves by 
doing any number of odd things before a 
fight. Lou Nova, for instance, trained 
partly at the feet of a fakir called Oom the 
Omnipotent. But the strangest system yet 
has to be Muhammad Ali’s. He has tak- 
en to warding off the terrible thrusts of 
guard dogs at his training camp in Deer 
Lake, Pa. This — and the cougar that 
comes next — he says will expurgate any 
fear that might be lurking somewhere in 
his subconscious. In his conscious, of 
course, is the gate he hopes to attract to 
his January rematch with Joe Frazier, 
first bout in what may become a memo- 
rable heavyweight year (page 80). The 
fun, as Ali’s $2,000 German shepherd 
Shadow seems to know, has just begun. 
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EVERYONE LIKES 
TO BE 
BOWLED OVER 


While there may be flaws in the format, postseason 
games always generate excitement and on occasion 
present a battle for the national title. Like this year 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



i f ever there was a bowl game made in heaven, or in that 
portion of it occupied by angels of the American Broad- 
casting Company, it is Alabama vs. Notre Dame this New 
Year's Eve in the sweet Sugar. It is a game loo broad to be 
contained in a mere 60 minutes or a 22-inch screen, almost 
too important just to play. Such a game must be waged. It is 
a contest of teams loaded with football tradition; Alabama, 
No. 1, against Notre Dame, No. 3, and both coached by 
men so famous they are as identifiable by their first names 
(Ara, Bear) as by their last (Parseghian. Bryant). What is 
more, the feeling persists on both sides that these are the best 
two teams these successful coaches ever had. 

In all their travels down various glory roads, Alabama and 
Notre Dame have never met before. It can be assumed that 
they have itched for the chance. The coaches themselves 
helped arrange the match, by telephone. Alabama is the bowl- 
ingest team in college football history, with 26 previous ap- 
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pearances. Notre Dame is the winning- 
est, with a .774 percentage. The game is 
a Sugar Bowl scoop, and it is the last to 
be played in rickety old Tulane Stadium, 
which next year will yield to a $162 mil- 
lion Superdome, but this is immaterial 
to the participants. They would play it 
on a washboard in downtown Salt Lake 
City if need be. The pleasures of New 
Orleans will be wasted on such as these. 
They will not even show until the week- 
end of the game. “This is business,” says 
Bryant. 

The business, of course, is winning the 
national championship. Nothing else 
matters to either side at this point. Had 
they wanted more money and more fun, 
they would have opted for the Orange 
Bowl. Here arc questions that will be an- 
swered: Can Alabama's quick-striking 
Wishbone outdo Notre Dame’s multi- 
faceted offense? Probably. Is Bear Bry- 
ant’s third team really better than his 
first? Almost. Will the pros learn any- 
thing from watching Notre Dame's 46 1 - 
yards-a-game offense, or Alabama’s 366- 
yards-a-game rushing attack? Will Bry- 
ant really use 70 men? Will Janet get to 
New Orleans? (From one of many such 
ads in the Notre Dame student newspa- 
per: "Need riders from Evansville to 
New Orleans. Call Janet.”) 

To these can be added the answer to 
this important question: Can bowl games 
provide the format for the emergence of 
a clear-cut national champion? The an- 
swer, obviously, is yes. 

And no. 

The 8 1 ,000 w ho watch the game in per- 
son and the estimated 45 million who 
catch ABC-TV's electronic rendition will 
indeed be seeing a classic match, worthy 
of a national championship. Two tough, 
resilient, quick-striking, amazingly deep, 
astoundingly versatile teams of size and 
speed, each one burning to atone for loss- 
es in last year's bowl games. (Alabama, 
incidentally, has not won a postseason 
game since the Sugar Bowl following its 
1966 season, being 0-5-1 since.) But due 
to some serious and self-perpetuating 
flaws in the present bowl format, a game 
such as this year's is a freak. Enjoy it 
while you can. 

There are some other good pairings 
this year, but as has become the rule in- 
stead of the exception, the over-all bowl 
lineup is not nearly as attractive as it 
should be. No one would expect to match 
the caliber of Notre Dame-Alabama in 
every major bowl, but because present 


bowl policies are such a patchwork of un- 
manageable rules and dated covenants, 
the college game offers, instead, a jan- 
gling medley of bruised giants (teams) 
and pinched egos (bowl sponsors). The 
stiff upper lips make notably painful 
smiles on New Year’s Day. 

The Rose Bowl has no reason to be 
ashamed of USC (9-1-1 and ranked sev- 
enth) against Ohio State (9-0-1 and 
fourth), a game that poses some exciting 
questions of its own: Have the dashing 
Trojans come all the way back to last sea- 
son's national championship form? Is 
Woody Hayes, that noted non-dasher, 
about to let his Ohio State quarterback 
throw a forward pass? But the game has 
been clouded by the predictable and jus- 
tifiable furor following Ohio State's 10- 
10 season-ending tic with Michigan. The 
cloud was not just from the exhaust of 
Michigan Coach Bo Schembechlcr’s out- 
rage at being voted down but because 
Michigan deserved better than a notifi- 
cation that it would be staying home New 
Year's. Michigan, like Ohio State, fin- 
ished undefeated, and was ranked fifth. 
It deserved to go somewhere. 

Schembechler said he would have in- 
deed accepted another invitation, but he 
knew he could not. The Rose Bowl's ar- 
rangement with the Big Ten and Pacific 
Eight has an understanding of "exclu- 
sivity.” Exclusivity in this instance means 
the Rose Bowl pays the champions of the 
Pac 8 and Big Ten to play and the rest of 
the teams in the two leagues not to. 
Through the years this policy has been 
defended all around on the grounds that 
the Rose Bowl should not be diluted by 
member teams going elsewhere, and that 
it is very nice to get something (SI 10,000 
to S 140,000) for nothing if you are an 
also-ran. All teams share in the Rose 
Bowl's granddaddy-of-all-pots, which 
amounted to $2.46 million after expenses 
last year (compared with the Orange 
Bowl's $1.1 million, which was roughly 

5200.000 more than the Colton Bow l and 

5300.000 more than the Sugar Bowl 
shared with their competing teams). 

But lately there have been those even 
less impulsive than Bo Schembechler 
who have reached the heretical conclu- 
sion that money has not bought happy 
fans, influenced recruits or appeased 
alumni. At one time Big Ten members 
could say smugly that they got more for 
sitting home than five Big Eight teams 
got for playing in bowls other than the 
Rose. Now they are realizing what they 


said: that while they were sitting home, 
unexposed, five Big Eight teams were off 
making hay and improving their lot in 
ways other than financial. While the Big 
Eight grew stronger from top to bottom, 
the Big Ten grew top heavy on the "ex- 
clusivity” of Michigan and Ohio State. 

John McKay, the USC coach who 
does not hoard his opinions even when 
they buck the party line, puts it this way: 
"The best teams in the country should 
play in the major bowls. It's that simple. 
I w ould always want us to send our cham- 
pion to the Rose Bowl, but now here’s 
UCLA [which USC defeated for the 
Rose Bowl bid]. UCLA is one of the bet- 
ter teams in the country. UCLA should 
be in a bowl. Michigan should be in a 
bowl. The money isn't everything. The 
kids don't get the money anyway and 
they make it all possible." 

McKay says that, for the first time, 
there are indications his is not a mi- 
nority opinion in the Pac 8. "More of 
our people are thinking less and less 
about pure dollars and cents,” he says. 
"I believe the chances arc good we'll 
amend that rule." 

It is not as if there were no precedent. 
In 1948 the Pacific Coast Conference race 
ended in a tie between California and Or- 
egon. California was voted into the Rose 
Bowl, and Oregon was allowed to go to 
the Cotton Bowl. At a recent Pac 8 meet- 
ing, though no formal vote was taken, 
there was a private unanimity — even to 
the extent that it included old conserva- 
tive UCLA — on behalf of revision. If the 
Pac 8 goes, the Big Ten surely will fol- 
low suit. 

Meanwhile, UCLA and Michigan 
staying home means other teams with 
lesser credentials are in major bowls, and 
that not only hurts the bowls but college 
football as a whole. Like it or not, the 
college game is in a struggle for TV rat- 
ings and prestige, and despite arguments 
that the colleges play a more explosive, 
more diversified game that is better 
coached, lovelier to look at and of great- 
er redeeming social value, they are hurt- 
ing themselves when they transmit less 
than their best into the living rooms of 
the nation, especially when they are go- 
ing head to head with the NFL playoffs. 

The country will be tuned in, for ex- 
ample, to an Orange Bowl game that of- 
fers unbeaten Penn State and Heisman 
Trophy winner John Cappelletti against 
Louisiana State, a tough, formidable and 
otherwise worthy opponent that just hap- 
eonitnued 
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pens to be on a two-game losing streak. 
The losses came after the invitation date 
set up by the NCAA (this year the third 
Saturday in November). The Orange 
Bowl is not unhappy with LSU. but it is 
understandably unhappy with a selection 
process that forces bowls paying top dol- 
lar to tip their hands before all the cards 
are dealt. 

This particular madness — the arbi- 
trary establishment of premature invita- 
tion dates — has been going on for some 
time, and almost every year a major bowl 
matchup that had the pink glow of good 
health in November turns up a bag of 
bones at Christmas. Last year both Or- 
ange Bowl invitees — Notre Dame and 
Nebraska — lost their final games. The 
Cotton Bowl has seen its last four vis- 
iting teams (Notre Dame. Penn State. 
Alabama and, this year, Nebraska) lose 
final games after receiving bids to play 
the Southwest Conference champion. 
Compounding the mortification, three 
of those losses were shown on national 
television. 

This year's Cotton Bowl is a strong 
enough match, pitting Texas, 8-2 and on 
a six-game winning streak, against 
Nebraska, 8-2-1. First -year Nebraska 
Coach Tom Osborne said he felt at a psy- 
chological disadvantage on being chosen 
with two games left to play (although the 
announcement was not made until a 
week later), because he was afraid of em- 
barrassing the Cotton Bowl. He did, los- 
ing 27-0 to Oklahoma, a team that has 
further confused the bowl issue because 
it is presently the second best team in the 
country (to Alabama) and cannot go 
anywhere, being on probation. There 
seems no end to the pratfalls of the cho- 
sen few. Auburn and Missouri lost the 
rest of their games after clinching invi- 
tations to play in the Sun Bowl. 

Orange and Gator Bowl sponsors arc 
strong in their belief that an end of sea- 
son invitation date would not only en- 
hance the chances of more meaningful 
matchups but reduce the number of these 
post-invite lapses by the better teams. 
The Colton Bowl's Wilbur Evans would 
go along with a later date, he says, but 
echoes a familiar plaint that the small- 
er bowls — always played before New 
Year's Day — need time to promote and 
distribute tickets. 

The fact is that in most cases the mi- 
nor bowls still wind up with dishes that 
are little more than season-extenders. 
Teams with four losses (Georgia in the 


Peach. Missouri in the Sun, Florida in 
the Tangerine, Pittsburgh in the Fiesta) 
or even five (Auburn in the Sun) are hard- 
ly stellar attractions. 

There are always more bowls than 
there are good teams to fill them. The 
reason the NCAA got into the bowl-cer- 
tifying business to begin with was for that 
reason; by the late '40s postseason games 
were proliferating like Democrats. Sev- 
eral years there were more than 50 on 
the books, and Hardin-Simmons once 
played in three of them. Many were fly- 
by-nightcrs. inviting teams and then 
pooping out, leaving the teams stranded 
with no money to get home on. The 
NCAA is careful now with its bowl sanc- 
tions, but many that get approval are no 
more than exhibition games. Tom Han- 
sen of the NCAA says that the heat his 
group takes over bowl invitations could 
well lead to the abolishment of all ground 
rules for signing teams. Coaches com- 
plain that the bowls harass them prema- 
turely; the bowls complain that coaches 
harass them. 

As it now stands, says Hansen, the rule 
on invitations is “completely unenforce- 
able," and would be just as unenforce- 
able if it were moved back to the last Sat- 
urday of the season. He decries the 
practice of coaches getting together pri- 
vately to make matches, and the obvi- 
ous rule-bending of the consenting par- 
ties. This year the Cotton Bowl bid was 
sealed a week before the deadline, which 
was six p.m. Nov. 17. At four that af- 
ternoon the Cotton Bowl representative 
stood up in the Nebraska dressing room 
and said, “If it were six o'clock this is 
what I'd say,” and delivered the invita- 
tion. “Now,” he continued, "if it were 
six, what would you say to me?” Nebras- 
ka said yes. 

If the NCAA abdicates its role as me- 
diator, however, the results would be 
chaos. Without restrictions, bowls would 
be scrambling for teams by the middle 
of the season. Realizing what is at 
stake— namely, the good health of col- 
lege football — it does not seem so diffi- 
cult a task for the NCAA to police an 
invitation date mutually satisfactory to 
bowls and colleges. Despite everything, 
the tendency in intercollegiate athletics 
is still to kiss and tell, and a bowl that 
violates a mutually agreed-on policy 
could, say, lose its sanction, and a team 
that accepts an invitation prior to the 
date could be banned from bowl partic- 
ipation for three years. 


The major bowls offer, with the polls, 
and in the absence of a formal playoff, 
the only forum available for deciding a 
national championship. A game like Al- 
abama-Notre Dame is a rarity; in the 
history of bowl competition there have 
been only eight previous matchups of un- 
beaten, untied teams. The polls are here 
to stay, stimulating interest not only be- 
fore and after the season but sustaining 
it from week to week. They have a mys- 
tique all their own. Whole communities 
get excited when the local team cracks 
the top 20. Newspapers run banner head- 
lines. 

Parseghian and Penn State's Joe Pa- 
terno, among others, would prefer that 
the national championship be decided by 
a playoff. Unfortunately, no one has de- 
vised a system that would effectively 
work in the bowls. Bowl sponsors, nat- 
urally, are unanimously opposed to any 
lessening of their product. The Rose 
Bowl’s Lathrop Leishman says, for ex- 
ample, he would "in no way want to be 
part of a system where we might end up 
as a semifinal game or worse.” 

The inequities of a playoff are plain 
enough to coaches like McKay and Bry- 
ant, who like the polls and favor the 
bowls. For one thing, says McKay, 
"We've already got enough games. The 
longer the season, the more susceptible 
we are to injuries. An injured team 
proves nothing." Neither would acade- 
micians buy another month of excuses 
from classes, he says. 

But the main factor against playoff 
proposals is that there is no parity among 
leagues. The elite of college football does 
not drift around as it does in basketball, 
where it takes only three or four out- 
standing players to get a program into 
contention. It takes at least five times 
that in football. Conferences establish 
strength over a long period of time and 
the power is unequally distributed. Ev- 
ery team in the Big Eight can beat the 
best in the Ivy; every team in the Pac 8 
can beat the champion of the Southern, 
etc., etc. Those patterns will not change 
overnight. 

The bowls, for the present at least, are 
the best (and most profitable) answer; 
the bowls, together with every big ath- 
letic budget's favorite ally, the television 
tube. Like it or not, the bowls are in lock- 
step with the TV networks, the source of 
their greatest income, the leverage for 
their prestige. There is nothing wrong 
with this, and concessions that have been 
conilnuetl 
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BOWL GAMES ronlinued 


made (staggering the games so they do 
not conflict; switching the Orange and 
now the Sugar and Gator Bowls to night ) 
have been in order. The networks shell 
out accordingly. 

There is concern now, however, that 
ABC may have too much to say in the 
matter. Its clout, if not exercised, is nev- 
ertheless real. The changing of the Al- 
abama-LSL game from Nov. 10 to a 
Nov. 22 television spot prematurely 
forced the Orange Bowl's hand on LSU. 
The Alabama-Notrc Dame signing for 
what Chris Schenkel, in his enthusiasm, 
called “our Sugar Bowl" (not an in- 
accurate prejudice) smacked of an ABC 
maneuver. Orange Bowl President Bill 
Fields says there was feeling at the lime 
that such was the case. Might ABC offer 
as bait possible TV games next fall 
(NCAA policy allows a team to play as 
many as five regular-season games in two 
years)? Fields admits there was no ev- 
idence of tampering. 

All agree, rather, that sports-oriented 
ABC has been especially good for col- 
lege football. It is also true that the net- 
work has a responsibility to scrupulously 
guard itself against manipulating sched- 
ules or bowl games, and therefore rat- 
ings. Outrage is always just a breath 
away. One newsman was so exercised by 
the possibility that matches were being 
made outside NCAA jurisdiction that he 
called the NCAA office in Kansas City 
and charged, “The only reason you peo- 
ple haven't done anything about it is that 
you're afraid of Bear Bryant!” 

Coaches, administrators, the NCAA, 
the TV networks, the bowls — they're 
really in this thing together. They have a 
chance to make the bowls the showcase 
of college football, the most meaningful 
way to top off a season, even to deter- 
mine a national champion. Certainly 
the bowls do not have to preside over 
their own demise. One bowl official said 
recently, "If we keep getting dumped on, 
some of us might not think it too awful 
to offer our services to the pros." It is 
not impossible, not in The Era of the No- 
Show, when a pro fan w ould just as soon 
sit at home with his TV, that a Sugar 
Bowl, say, would take into its auspices 
the NFC championship game, and the 
Orange Bowl the AFC. Complete with 
all the pageantry. 

"This day, this bowl weekend, belongs 
to college football," says Earnie Seiler of 
the Orange Bowl. "The colleges better 
guard it with their lives." end 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE 




He is Jackie Stewart , the 1973 World 
Driving Champion . who has brought to 
his sport a combination of qualities 
unique in its history: a marvelous phys- 
ical talent; the intelligence and per- 
spective to be an eminent spokesman 
for auto racing; and the discipline to 
retire at the peak of his career, a simple 
yet infinitely complicated personal act 
that few celebrated athletes have ever 
achieved. It is for the sum of these char- 
acteristics that Stewart is named 
Sportsman of 1973, a year that offered 
two other distinguished candidates. 
One is Secretariat , the winner of the 
Triple Crown whose triumphs focused 
a degree of public attention on horse 
racing that it had not received in a quar- 
ter century. The other is O. J. Simp- 
son of the struggling Buffalo Bills, who 
added his own special stimulation to the 
pro football season and set an exam- 
ple of spirit and perseverance for every 
professional athlete as he broke Jim 
Brown s alltime NFL rushing record. 


YEAR 


CONTINUED 
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LEAVING WITH LOVE, 
AND THE LOOT 

by ROBERT F. JONES 


O ften of a morning these days, Jackie Stewart (see 
cover), the retired World Driving Champion, wakes 
up laughing. “‘It comes on like a giggle.” he says, 
“irrepressible, like champagne bubbles at the back 
of your nose— and I lie there in my big, wide bed in the 
Connaught, say, or the Plaza or the George V and I laugh 
and laugh and laugh.” Nor does the mood end with Stew- 
art’s rising. He likes to run for half an hour every morning 
(“except in New York, where a running longhair can get in 
trouble"), and frequently the giggles catch him in midstride. 
Imagine it: the wee, shaggy figure pelting down the wet 
streets of London in the first light of day, past gleaming, 
darkened shop windows full of expensive goods, past bob- 
bies rearing back in outraged amazement until they rec- 
ognize Britain’s great hero at his morning exercise, past the 
solemn statues of earlier heroes, huge and immobile now 
while Stewart winks past beneath them, skipping almost, 
his hair flying back in a contrail of immoderate laughter. 
Why is this man laughing? 

Because, you nils, he did it! He got away with it! Not just 
the fortune but the fame as well. The love and the money! 
John Young Stewart, who dropped out of school at the age 
of 15 to pump gas at his father’s filling station in Dum- 
barton, Scotland, stands now, 19 years later, at the pin- 
nacle of success in the most dangerous game known to man: 
Grand Prix motor racing. Over nine seasons encompassing 
99 races that counted for the championship, Stewart won 
27 Grands Prix — more than any other driver in modern 
racing history. Those victories produced three World Driv- 
ing Championships, a total exceeded only by the five held 
by Argentina’s Juan Manuel Fangio, who drove in an ear- 
lier era (1940-1958) and thus at much slower and less dead- 
ly speeds. In Europe, where road racing is not only a major 
sport but a daily way of life and death to everyone from 
bakers to barons, charwomen to chanteuses. winning the 
World Driving Championship is roughly equivalent, in 
American terms, to winning the Masters, the Indy 500, the 
Super Bowl, the World Series and the heavyweight cham- 
pionship — all in the same season. 

That adulation, which is based not on simple, sports-lov- 
ing hysteria but rather on a keen and often poignant ap- 
preciation of the risks involved in Grand Prix racing, has 
opened the way for Jackie Stewart into the closed ranks of 
the world’s high and mighty. He has dined, if you will, with 
the Queen; he has escorted his good friend Princess Anne 
to the movies and was one of her 1,20() invitees to the royal 
wedding. He hobnobs regularly with the likes of the Aga 
Khan and his Begum; with Stavros Niarchos, the Greek 


shipping magnate; with Fiat's Gianni Agnelli and Ford's 
young Edsel; with such cultural dignitaries as Truman Ca- 
pote, Roman Polanski and Andy Warhol. Count Freddy 
Chandon, of the champagne dynasty, is a valued consul- 
tant in matters vinous: when Jackie was at a loss as to what 
kind of wedding present to give Princess Anne, Count Fred- 
dy suggested just the right vintage — and glasses to go with it. 
On his own, Stewart sent a backgammon set. Lest the gift 
seem less than royal, he had the doubling dice made of gold; 
replacing the number 64 is a picture of his racing helmet. 

Needless to say, such a rise to eminence has been im- 
mensely gratifying — it could have been stupefying to a 
young man of humble origins. But Stewart is too much the 
canny Scot for it to carry him away. He is a master of rep- 
artee who gives as good as he gets in any company, but 
more than that he is a superb money magnet. Though Grand 
Prix racing pays little in the way of prize money, Jackie has 
taken more than S850.000 a season out of the sport in re- 
cent years in a complex web of endorsements, personal 
appearances, television commentaries and the like, the spin- 
ning of which keeps him busier even than the 14 to 17 races 
he runs per season. 

Why is this man laughing? 

Because he got away with it. 

It? 

Yes, his life. 

Those who follow motor racing can argue endlessly over 
such minutiae as what was the best car ever built, where the 
most exciting race, which the most difficult track, when the 
most dangerous season. But nearly all will agree that there 
have been only six truly grand Grand Prix drivers. Even 
before his retirement Jackie Stewart was one of them. And 
in a way, as the latest of its members, he embodies more 
completely than any other driver the best traits of them all. 
This is a cruel, tough sport, spattered with blood, reeking 
of oil and plumed with the orange and black feathers of cars 
broken and on fire. It has been peopled with men of great 
dash and courage, lean and elegant men who would not have 
shirked at Armageddon, much less the Causeway Heights 
above Balaklava, where the Light Brigade rode. Fools, per- 
haps, counterphobes so afraid of death that they had to try it 
every weekend to get over their fear. But they have all tested 
what Jackie Stewart calls “the edge of experience.” By which 
he means the place where physical action reflex, eye, mus- 
cle, nerve ends — blends into the realm of the immeasur- 
able-daring, courage, skill, judgment. 

The heroes came in all configurations. There was Tazio 
Nuvolari, The Flying Mantuan, who started racing in 1921 
when he was 30. And then he raced a lot, for nearly an- 
other 30 years, compiling 49 Grand Prix victories back when 
that term loosely meant any road race in the biggest of cars. 
Nuvolari was a dink of a driver, only 5' 5' and 130 pounds 
soaked with oil, yet he handled the heavy machines of the 
era like a wrestler. He was the inventor of the four-wheel 
drift, taking a car sideways through a corner to scrub off 
speed. Nuvolari never wore out his brakes: indeed, he rare- 
ly used them. 

Rudolf Caracciola. despite the Italian name, was a Ger- 

comlnued 
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SPORTSMAN 


man who drove for Mercedes Benz in the same era as Nu- 
volari, and his main successes came in the 1930s when Hil- 
ler was using Grand Prix racing as a stimulus for Nazi pride. 
A colorless, tightly self-disciplined man. Caracciola was not- 
ed for his ability to drive “in the wet." earning the sobri- 
quet of Der Regenmeister (Master of the Rain). Until 1938. 
his toughest German competition came from young Bcrnd 
Rosemeyer, who also had a claim to fame: he was known 
as Der Nehelnu’ister (Master of the Mist), thanks to his 
dominance of early-season races at the Niirburgring. when 
fog usually shrouded the 17.5-milc course. 

Their competition ended abruptly Jan. 28. Farly that day 
Caracciola had set a new speed record of 268 mph on a 
stretch of the Frankfurt-Darmstadt Autobahn. Rather than 
let rival Mercedes hold the mark past sundown. Rosemeyer 
wheeled out in his Auto Union Special and got the stream- 
lined car up to 275 mph. Unfortunately, a gust of wind got 
the car airborne. It hit a bridge abutment and the Master 
joined the Mists. 

Juan Manuel Fangio is by common agreement the best 
racing driver who ever lived — and he still lives, in Buenos 
Aires at 62. Fangio raced Chevys in the bullrings and road 
races of South America until he was 38, when he under- 
took his first full season on the European circuit. Perhaps 
because he came that late to the game he was wiser, tough- 
er and less romantic than his younger rivals. Fangio was 
stern and enterprising: lie jumped from team to team to get 
the best cars — but he came out of it with 24 Grands Prix 
and live championships. 

If ever a driver deserved to be a world champion it was 
Stirling Moss, who had it all: the dash, the timing, the abil- 
ity to feel a race the way the car feels it. Continually exper- 
imenting. ever charging. Moss ran up an amazing also-ran 
record in Grand Prix and seized countless top-ranked sports 
car victories as well. And then came a smashup in a 1962 
race: Moss was left w ith brain damage and though he tried 
to race again, his keen, quick edge was gone. 

Jimmy Clark came on to be a world-beater. By 32, mere 
striplinghood in racing terms, he had already won 25 GPs, 
exceeding the fabled Fangio's total by one. In fact, had Clark 
jumped marques in the manner of Fangio and his fellow 
Scot, Stewart, he might well have won 40 Grands Prix and 
six world titles. Still, by 1968, with two world titles, plus an 
Indy 500 victory behind him, Clark's career seemed still 
ahead: he was so smooth and deceptively quick a driver 
that nobody much feared for his life. He won convincingly 
in South Africa, first race of that season. But the end came 
\w a Formula ll race at Hockenhelnv On a track slippery 
with rain he slid off into the woods at 1 50 mph: the car shat- 
tered against an unyielding tree. Clark was dead and the 
racing community still has a hard time comprehending that 
fact fully half a decade after it happened. 

Jackie Stewart, in a way. is a composite of all those ear- 
lier champions and then some. Like Nuvolari, The Fly- 
ing Mantuan, Jackie the Flying Scot is short, rather ugly 
and very colorful, what with his mod clothes and his dis- 
tinctive black corduroy cap (SI2.95 at any racetrack stand). 


Like Caracciola. he is a Master of the Rain, driving su- 
perbly in any kind of road conditions, fair or foul. Like 
Fangio he is ruthless when it comes to choosing a car. hav- 
ing driven for four separate marques BRM. Matra. March 
and Tyrrell in accumulating his record of 27 GP victo- 
ries. Like Moss, Jackie is a splendid scat-of-the-pants en- 
gineer. aiding immeasurably in the arcane areas of design, 
aerodynamics, tire structure and grooving, and the like. 
Finally, like Clark, he is a consummately smooth and in- 
telligent driver, perhaps not as quick as Clark was. though 
that difference is virtually immeasurable to the layman, but 
a masterful conservator of his machinery, the sort of driver 
who can almost intuitively feel what is going wrong with a 
car, and knows precisely how to keep it running to the end. 
It is in that realm that championships arc won. not solely 
on quicks. "In this sport." Stewart says with hardboiled 
lament, “the quick arc too often listed among the dead." 

B ut where Stewart transcends the greatness of driv- 
ers past is in his ability to lift the sport of motor 
racing out of its bed of cliches, out of its heroic 
silences, its dehumanized preoccupation w ith tech- 
nology and high-speed technology's concomitant death. 
With his pipy voice and his peppy, gregarious ways. Slew- 
art has become a supersalesman, not only for the products 
he endorses but for the sport itself. Who can believe in the 
myth of the gentleman driver any longer the Portagos and 
Tripses with their monogrammed silk nightshirts and trav- 
eling wine cellars- with the evidence of Jackie around to 
refute it: a latter-day long-haired Harry Lauder, yet quick- 
er and smarter than any gentleman driver? How can any 
driver or owner or team manager any longer fall back on 
the posture of stoical silence in the face of the horrors (and 
heroism) of racing death after Stewart's eloquent plaint in 
his book Faster! when he describes his reaction to the death 
of his close friend. Jochcn Rindt ? "I lay there thinking how 
stupid the whole business is. how futile and painful . . . 
how there is always the grief and the terrible pain that peo- 
ple go through when a thing like this happens. I kept seeing 
Jochcn lying in the ambulance and I saw his left loot and I 
remember [his wife] Nina screaming that we were all mad 
when we wouldn't let her go to him and then her silting all 
alone, with her eyes empty." 

That was written in 1970, and since then Stewart has not 
only endured three full seasons of racing hut won two more 
world championships. If courage consists of the ability to 
press on regardless of doubt or fear, then his career is how 
the word Is spelled. "I've never Celt cocksure," he says, "nev- 
er felt overconfident. I've never gone into a race feeling I 
was better than the next man." That career began in 1961 
when Jackie switched to motor sports after a highly suc- 
cessful beginning as. of all things, a trapshootcr. Born in 
prime grouse shooting country, he was the son of an in- 
veterate ouldoorsman and sometime motorcycle racer who 
also ran a garage. 

Jackie's brother Jimmy, eight years his elder, had raced 
sports cars with moderate success until a back-to-back set 
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of wrecks convinced him that racing was too bloody risky. 
Jackie, the younger brother, had to take up the challenge. 
His mother would have none of it, having seen her older 
son hurt too often, so Jackie first raced anonymously, un- 
der the nom-de-course of A.N. Other. After a series of 
successes in spoi ls cars, he was given his first test ride in an 
open-wheel car at Goodwood in 1963, and broke the track 
record. Signed on the spot by Ken Tyrrell for his 1964 
F-lll team, Stewart was on his way. The next year, 1965, 
was his first full season in Grand Prix racing, and at Mon- 
za, driving for BRM, he won his first GP, ending up third 
that year in world championship standings. In 1966 Slew- 
art won Monaco and then jumped over to Indianapolis —a 
popular move for European drivers in the mid-‘60s, fol- 
lowing Clark’s success— where he was leading the race 
before an oil pump broke 10 laps from the end. Jackie 
pushed his car into the pits, a gesture of elan that won Amer- 
ican approbation and set him on his way to immense popu- 
larity on this side of the Atlantic. 

A Spa, for the Belgian Grand Prix that summer, 
Stewart had his only serious accident. Following 
the leader of the field on the first lap, he hit 
the rain-slick Masta Kink (track marshals had 
failed to post a yellow caution flag), skidded off “through 
a few trees and a stone wall and then ended up in a house.” 
Trapped inside the cockpit with a broken rib and a sep- 
arated shoulder, he felt gasoline rising through the ruptured 
fuel tanks — up to his armpits. “The electrics were still on 
and I couldn't shut them off,” he recalls. “I was stunned 
and Bob Bondurant, the American driver, came running 
up, along with Graham Hill, and they couldn't free me. 
Then I heard a helicopter and I told them, 'It's O.K.. here 
come the medics.' But it was only a cinema chopper. They 
were filming the movie Grand Prix that race, and they got 
some splendid footage. They very nearly got a wonderful 
bonfire, too, but the car didn't burn. Sitting in the gasoline 
that long, about 35 minutes, cost me all the skin from my 
chest down. It was painful to sit for the rest of the season." 

Not that Stewart had been distant from death during the 
balance of his career. “I’ve had maybe six or eight close 
calls," he says, "incidents where something failed, maybe 
even myself, and the car has gone where I didn't want it to 
go. Just last March in South Africa, the brakes failed in a 
high-speed corner and I went into a dirt embankment, air- 
borne part of the way. I recall thinking in a cold flash: Yeah, 
this is it. But it wasn't.” 

In the 1969 season Stewart and his Matra blew past ev- 
eryone, winning South Africa, Spain, the Netherlands, 
France, Britain, and then clinching the championship in the 
Italian GP at murderous Monza where, in a 200-milc drag 
race, Jackie barely nipped his teammate, Jean-Pierre Bcl- 
toise, and his archrival, Jochen Rindt, in the closest F-l 
finish in memory. The next year Stewart switched to a new 
March Ford and entered the combat with high hopes. But 
the season proved a disaster in more ways than one. In the 
Dutch Grand Prix, Stewart’s good friend Piers Courage, 


scion of the British brewing family, crashed his de Tomaso 
at Zandvoort and died in the subsequent fire. Jackie was 
severely shaken, and his psychological state was not helped 
by the new March's recalcitrance: it balked at every setup 
and he could not coax it into a good performance. The year 
belonged to Lotus and Jochen Rindt. who won five GPs 
and had the championship virtually clinched when the GP 
circus arrived once again at Monza. Jochen was Jackie's 
best friend in racing, lived just up the hill from him in Beg- 
nins, outside Geneva, and when he died in practice at Monza 
Stewart was desolate. He swore never again to make close 
friends in the sport. Rindt won the championship posthu- 
mously, but it was small consolation. 

By 1971 Team Captain Tyrrell had perfected his own F-I 
car, and it was strong enough to w in Jackie his second cham- 
pionship, denying it to a resurgent Ferrari team that at the 
outset of the season looked like it had the prize in the bag. 
Stewart won six GPs that year, earned in excess of S825.000 
and was awarded the Order of the British Empire by Queen 
Elizabeth II. In addition to F-I he campaigned a full season 
in the Can-Ani series, giving the then-dominant Team Mc- 
Laren a run for the money and at the same time gaining even 
more fans in North America. That year he started in 21 races, 
won nine of them for the busiest big-time season in modern 
racing history. He paid the price, however, in 1972. 

That year, with the Tyrrell-Ford acting quirky, Jackie 
developed a bleeding ulcer that kept him out of a cockpit 
for a full month. The championship went once again to 
Lotus, this time with Brazil's steady young Emerson Fit- 
tipaldi behind the wheel. Moreover, the doubts that had 
been growing since 1970 were now more insistent, despite a 
whirl of activity that scarcely gave Stewart any time for 
sleep, much less philosophizing. “I looked around and saw 
that I was no longer the young charger," he recalls, “All 
the faces were new, and so young. Emerson, Ronnie Pe- 
terson, my new teammate, Francois Cevert. And people kept 
urging me to retire. I had to begin thinking about it. 

"In April and May of this year, I found myself in an 
area of confusion, of confusion and spiritual loss. Some- 
thing had started to gnaw in me, something far more pain- 
ful than the ulcer. There was no way out. I was literally up 
against a brick wall— no way to escape something that I 
had engineered for myself. 1 knew deep down that unless I 
made a move I was going to become a robot with no . . . 
no . . . versatility? Options? Not that, quite. I had exhaust- 
ed the supply, it seemed, except for ihe sheer thrill of driv- 
ing. Fll never stop getting that pleasure. If I were driving 
fast only for pleasure. I'd drive until I was 1 10. But the rest 
of it, no. The ego trip had stopped some time ago. Every- 
thing around me — the other drivers, the scene, my nonex- 
istent home life — it had all become a paler shade of white, 
lost its color. 

"The family, that was the important thing. Helen and I 
had worked it out a long time ago, but things were hap- 
pening to the boys. Paul is only eight and Mark not yet six, 
and kids that age can be cruel to one another. They attend 
a little school about 4,000 feet straight up from the house 


Jochen’s daughter Natasha attends there, and so do Jo Bon- 
nicr's kids. After Jo died at Le Mans last year, the word got 
around that racing driver fathers die. It was only a matter 
of time, the other kids said, that I would be dead. too. That 
knowledge was getting to be too much for my sons. . . . 

“You know, you can go a whole career in racing without 
losing anyone among your close friends, or maybe just one 
or two. But for me, everyone went. Jimmy Clark. Joe Schles- 
ser, Lorenzo Bandini. Jerry Birrel, Mike Spence, Ludovico 
Scarfiotti, Bruce McLaren, Piers. Jochen. Jo (Scppi) Sif- 
fert, Jo Bonnier, even Pedro Rodriguez, and then Francois 
at the end of this season — though I could not have known 
it would happen when I made this decision. You know, 
there's a pocket of fluid inside there, near your heart, that 
secretes a balm of some mysterious kind and eases the hor- 
ror. But mine has run out. It can't be cased any longer. In 
April I made the decision to retire at the end of this season, 
win or lose. I decided not to tell Helen or anyone else. That 
would subject them to a countdown game, a horrible one. 
And if I were to die with only three more to go, or two 
more, or in the last one. . . . I'm not afraid of it for myself. 
I don’t think any driver is. because it can't hurt for very 
long. But it is the survivors who hurt the most. . . 

So 1973 proved to he Jackie's greatest season. Not only 
did he know it was his last, but he was campaigning a car 
that was inferior to at least two other marques: McLaren 
and Lotus. Yet he scratched together his five GP wins, 
enough to put him ahead of Fangio and Clark in total GP 
victories, a fine note to end it on. Then, at Watkins Glen. 
Ceverl died in a practice accident. “It was a motoring ac- 
cident," Jackie says, “not mechanical failure. I had sworn 
I would never get close to another driver again, not after 
Jochen, but I cannot control my affections as well as I can 
a car. It hurt, it hurt so very much." 

A few weeks after he announced his retirement Jack- 
ie Stewart returned to Dumbarton, where he had 
grown up. It had been a busy week, as busy as 
any when he was still racing. A luncheon in Lon- 
don honoring him as Man of the Year for the third time. 
Chats with Prime Minister Edward Heath, himself an avid 
sportsman (yachting). Tea with the Queen. Popping in and 
out of Buckingham Palace. 

His future fell into place: despite energy crises and the 
growing move to cut back on racing, Stewart will travel 
widely as a product and safety spokesman for Ford and 
Goodyear, and provide TV color commentary at races, 
“though not really too many." 

In Glasgow, Jackie and Helen opened the Scottish Mo- 
tor Show. It was wondrous to see them moving so fluently 
among those great, cold, glittering hunks of tooled metal 
hulking Lcyland tractors, solid Mascrali sedans, a sleek. 
D-type Jaguar from the days of yore (“my brother Jim used 
to drive that car") and a more up-to-date Ferrari 512. There 
were champagne glasses stowed in the cockpit of the Fer- 
rari. “You must understand." Jackie told the audience in 
his Harry Lauder burr, “Ferrari drivers always drink cham- 


pagne while they're racing. In fact, they drive at a speed 
that permits them to.” It was the contrast of the silent cars 
and the glib man: one realized again that these machines 
arc only tools, animated by men, and that Jackie Stewart is 
still the most facile animator among us. 

That evening Jackie and Helen drove down to Dumbar- 
ton to visit their parents. Helen's arc both still alive. Jack- 
ie's father died two years ago, on the day Stewart was win- 
ning the Argentinian Grand Pri\. His mother suffered a 
scries of strokes some years ago. which cost her a leg. She 
lives now in a nursing home on the outskirts of Dumbar- 
ton. Jackie stopped first at the old gas station where it all 
began. He chatted briefly with its current owner, his friend 
John Lindsay (“no kin to the chap in New York"), and 
then stood looking back up into the moors behind the house. 
Traffic roared past on the busy Clydeside highway. "I never 
heard the traffic when 1 was a boy." Jackie said. "It was so 
easy just to take the shotgun and hike back up into the 
moors. There are still wonderful grouse covers up there." 

But the highlight of the trip was the visit to Jackie's moth- 
er. “She was a real hot-shoe in the old days,” Jackie says. 
“Fastest driver in these parts. She had the first TR-2 in the 
vicinity, also an early Jag. I think that's where Jim and I 
got our racing genes. But after Jim was hurt, she never ac- 
cepted the fact that l was racing, never acknowledged it. 
We've never even spoken about it. though she used to blame 
Helen for letting me continue. She doesn't know yel that 
I've retired.” 

Inside the nursing home, the old people totter up to Jack- 
ie and shake his hand and tell him how glad they are that 
he has had done with it finally. His mother is bundled in a 
shawl in the sitting room, chainsmoking cigarettes. Jackie 
brings her flowers, chocolates, a carton of Rothmans King 
Size, a new butane lighter which she finds difficult to op- 
erate. She is delighted. She praises Helen's beauty, then 
looks at Jackie's long hair. 

“Your hair is longer than mine, Jackie," she says. "You 
should get a perm. It'll do you a world of good and it lasts 
a long, long time." 

The old folks laugh heartily at that one, and Jackie joins 
them. 

"Mother," he says then. “Mother, I'm through with rac- 
ing. Mother." He has to yell, because her hearing is not so 
good anymore. She stares at him. uncomprehending. “I'm 
finished with it. Mother." 

“Jackie," she says, still not understanding what he is say- 
ing. “I canna’ watch it on the telly. I eanna' stand to sec it. 

I fear I shall see you upside down." 

"But, Mother," he yells, half laughing, “I told you. I'm 
finished with it now. Through with it. No more racing. I've 
quit.” 

Then it dawns on her. and the old face, wreathed in wrin- 
kles and cigarette smoke, breaks into a wide, young grin. 
And then she begins to laugh, immoderately, and Jackie 
joins in, and the both of them are sitting there in the half 
light, laughing and laughing and laughing. 

Because, yes, he got away with it. 


END 
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In increasing numbers the ebullient athletes of the Caribbean are putting their own 
distinctive mark on sport. To baseball they have brought dash, to boxing passion, to 
horse racing daredeviltry. Since 1972 tiny Panama has produced four world boxing 
champions and four jockeys who rank among the top 10 in the U.S. From Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic come the ballplayers — 34 of them in the major leagues 
last season. Jamaica, meanwhile, has contributed half a dozen international track 
stars. These successes seem astonishing when the background of the athletes is 
considered. The Dodgers' Manny Mota, who hit .314 last summer, began playing with 
a baseball made from paper and twine. Champion Jockey Laffit Pincay first learned 
to ride by sitting on a barrel, studying a Sports Illustrated instructional by Eddie 
Arcaro But poverty can be a breeder of ambition and determination. As in the U.S. 
ghettos, sport offers an out. And athletes like world lightweight champion Roberto 
Duran (right) have used it well to become proud representatives of their small lands 
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delighted was Panama at 
having champion boxers that the 
four-Alfonso Frazer. Enrique Pin- 
der, Ernesto Marcel and Duran— 
were voted $300-a-month pensions 
on retirement, whereupon Frazer 
and Pinder lost their titles and their 
following. Still heroes, however, are 
WBC featherweight champ Marcel 
(below) and Duran, whose victories 
are celebrated by dancing in the 
streets till dawn. Duran likes noth- 
ing better than sparring with Pana- 
ma City children and nothing less 
than hard training under the stern 
eye of ring master Freddie Brown. 
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he horses in Panama are sore 
and seldom sure-footed, so the 
men who ride them must use guile 
and. at times, even ruder tactics to 
win. Expecting the worst, an am- 
bulance follows every field. Pana- 
ma's jockeys once were schooled 
solely by experience, but now the 
government subsidizes classes. In 
morning workouts saddles are rare- 
ly used and even at the races (left) 
a jockey will dispense with stirrups 
if an animal becomes fractious. Con- 
ditions are enough to encourage 
prayer in the jockey room chapel. 






amaica has school sports (left), which 
few Caribbean lands do. but an athlete must be 
discovered by the age of 12 when most children 
quit classes to work. Talent is lost and found in 
haphazard fashion. The island has only three 
skilled track coaches, so world-class runners 
like Donald Quarrie (in yellow pants, above) and 
Trevor Campbell (right) accept U S. college 
scholarships in order to get further instruction. 







verywhere, from the 
streets of Santo Domin- 
go to the canebrakes on 
the Haitian border, children 
in the Dominican Republic 
play baseball with home- 
made bats (stripped down 
limbs of the guayaba tree) 
and gloves made of paste- 
board boxes. But rough 
and rudimentary equipment 
does not hinder the sport 
in the Caribbean. Major- 
leaguers have been dis- 





covered at pickup games 
in plantation fields. There 
is a high level of amateur 
competition in both the Do- 
minican Republic and Puer- 
to Rico, where clubs are 
sponsored by rum and ci- 
gar companies. Cesar Ce- 
deno was a second-string 
first baseman on a drug- 
store team when he was 
signed by Houston. The 
first-string first baseman? 
The drugstore owner's son. 
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home to play before their 
people is something expected of major- 
leaguers. Come October, Manny Mota. 
Juan Marichal. Cedeno and a dozen oth- 
er Latins head for the Dominican winter 
league. Puerto Rico draws All-Stars like 
Manny Sanguillen and Felix Millan. To a 
single club-the 1973 champion Santur- 
ce (left)-go Frank Robinson as man- 
ager, Elrod Hendricks, Orlando Cepeda. 
Mike Cuellar and Tony Perez. Ponce is 
not so lucky, with no big-name players 
on its roster. After 15 winters of base- 
ball, Felipe Alou has retired to a Do- 
minican broadcasting booth (right) where 
he aids TV announcer Johnny Naranjo 
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r he road wound for hours, from one end of the 
island to the other, disclosing a countryside that 
had a postcard look: lush, grcen-on-green, bur- 
ros idly switching along, full-breasted women 
balancing parcels on their heads, naked little boys 
scampering at play. But what was picturesque out in the 
palms of the Dominican Republic was merely squalid in 
the towns. The charm had long since been sweated out of 
those places. 

Under tin roofs, Puerto Plata winced in the high mid- 
summer sun, and on the ball field, burned to gray dirt, bare- 
foot kids kicked up thin dust as they scurried out of the 
way of the townspeople who swirled around Howie Haak 
Heft). His bad knee, pummeled in some forgotten minor 
league plate collision years ago, had been hurting again, 
but he had taken some pills and now strode purposefully 
across the diamond, releasing a spray of tobacco juice that 
dampened the infield. The local teen-agers there to try out 
for the Pittsburgh Pirates huddled in the shade of the dug- 
out and eyed the stranger, who was the liege lord of their 
hopes. Perhaps none of the boys would admit it flat out, 
but if this man rejected them this afternoon they might nev- 
er again have an honest chance to dream. 

In his Spanish, imperfect but clear, Haak had 60 yards 
measured out from home plate, stood next to the spot with 
his stopwatch and summoned the candidates to sprint. 

Latin Americans have played baseball in the U.S. much of 
this century, but as late as 1948 only three were in the ma- 
jors. Today about lO^J of the big-leaguers are Latins, with 
the National League havinga disproportionate number. Al- 
most all clubs scout the Caribbean now, but few have done 
as well as Pittsburgh, which has succeeded mostly because 
of Haak. He has been making regular trips through the 
area since 1954, when he went to Puerto Rico to watch a 
Dodger minor-leaguer named Roberto Clemente. 

Haak (rhymes with cake) was thus present at the cre- 
ation, and everywhere after, too. Because of his astonishing 
memory, he does not converse so much as debrief. A com- 
posite recollection would go something like this: “Here's 
how we signed Jones the year he hit .337 with 42 home runs 


by Frank Deford 

and only 16 strikeouts. I was in Savannah, in the old Way- 
ward Hotel on River Street, where you could get a good 
room for $3 a night, watching a big left-handed-hitting out- 
fielder named Ted Harris. He had an average arm, but the 
guy could do 6.8, and he had good power to the opposite 
field. That night he went two for four off a good little curve- 
ball pitcher named Kenny Wilson, and he was robbed of a 
double off the left-field wall by one Harry Smith. You may 
remem berhim; he hit .362 at Toledo the year after the Braves 
left him unprotected, although a lot of that was because 
Connie Taylor was swinging after him against righthanders. 

"So the next day I get a call from Ellen. Mr. Rickey’s 
secretary, and she says the old man wants to see you right 
away in Mobile. I said, you tell him Ellen, I've still got to 
see Carter pitch, and the way Jacksonville is stocked with 
lefthanders, I'm pretty sure he'll go tonight, so I’ll drive to 
Mobile after the game. 

"Well, it was a good thing I stayed, because Carter still 
couldn't get the ball down and in against left-handed hit- 
ters and they had to bring in this little pitcher who was just 
up from C. and damned if that didn't turn out to be Wally 
Green, and we took him that winter, and later traded him 
for Bud Polk (with 57,500 thrown in), which was just what 
we needed. Well, I got in at six the next morning to the Mag- 
nolia Arms, where the old man always stayed in the Blue 
Suite overlooking the gardens at six and a half for him. I 
checked in and went right up to his room, and he said, 
'Come in, Howie, and let me get you a cup of coffee. How 
do you. 

Haak's recollections include the Latins that got away: 
Felipe Alou (and then his brothers), steered to the Giants 
by Trujillo: Horace Clarke in the Virgin Islands; Juan Ma- 
rshal, who lived down the road from Puerto Plata ("Hell, 
he was only 5' 10' and a curvcballer,” Haak protests); and 
th.e one baseball men now thinjc might be the finest of them 
all young Cesar Cedeno, assuming his career is not eclipsed 
by last week's tragic shooting in Santo Domingo. 

Otherwise, Haak's Latin mine has helped keep Pittsburgh 
a contender for most of the past 16 years. He has signed 
Manny Sanguillen, Rennie Stennett, Julian Javier (who was 
traded to the Cardinals for a man who had a part in win- 
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ning the I960 pennant for the Pirates, Reliever Vinegar Bend 
Mizell). Ramon Hernandez, Al McBean. Diomedcs Olivo 
(at age 41 ) and a bunch of others, and conceived the trade 
that brought them Manny Mota. Even Haak's leftover Lat- 
ins have brought Pittsburgh a good chunk of money in sales 
to other clubs. At 62. Haak is reputed to be the highest- 
paid scout in the majors, and he has so many contacts 
throughout the Caribbean that hardly a day passes when 
somebody does not sidle up to him and say, "Howie. I got 
a good one I’m saving for you. The boy’s only 15, and the 
mother will only let him go where 1 tell her." 

Haak will reply, "Good, I’ll see the kid next time I’m 
through." And then he spits. His mouth droops and he talks 
out of the side because he has been chewing for so long. In 
one special traveling bag Haak carries only a catcher's mitt 
and his chew ing- tobacco supply. 

[r^he fi fSt P<*cher to get a tryout in Puerto Plata 

I had a complete uniform, all red, but he had to 
share a glove with the other pitcher on the team. 

||] He was 18 and had only a little filling out to do, 
and the instant he threw his fastball Haak knew 
there was nothing there. Nonetheless, he gave the boy a full 
trial. A scout cannot waste time, but he cannot be discour- 
teous either, or people will not talk mothers into saving 
their boys for him. 

As it turned out. the first pitcher, ordinary as he was, 
was the best of the lot, but with each boy Haak permitted 
the whole repertoire: "Dura" (fastball). "Curia," and even 
' V Tiene olra pitch?" One teen-ager in short pants had a 
knuckler. Another, wearing rust-colored clock socks with 
his spikes, offered up w hat he assured Haak was a slider. 

By now. spectators had drifted out of the rickety wooden 
grandstand and come down to take a closer view. The peo- 
ple formed a funnel from the pitcher's mound, much like a 
golf gallery, and they murmured approvingly when one 
pitcher zinged in a high hard one. Haak shook his head. 
"Old as I am," he said, "1 know I could hit him. Never 
judge any pitcher on a high pitch. It's an optical illusion or 
something. It always looks better." 

But he never said no to any of them. He just nodded and 
told them to go back to a seal in the dugout. There is a 
tone, however, that says "Don't call us, we'll call you" in 
any language, and the kids understood what the old man 
was telling them. 

"Maybe somebody would give that first pitcher $100 and 
sign him," Haak said, "but after two days in a Florida 
training camp they'd be giving him a ticket home." Some 
scouts are indiscriminate, even unscrupulous, in that way. 
When a boy who has been tempted by a few bucks, a plane 
ticket to the Estados Unidos and maybe a shiny new glove 
and shoes (Haak always throws them in) fails and returns 
home, he never plays baseball again. Two years ago 55 play- 
ers were signed out of the Dominican Republic, 45 out of 
Puerto Rico, another 21 out of Venezuela and Panama. 
Most of them are back in their hovels or jammed into New 
York tenements, hiding out from Immigration. But they 
are not playing baseball anymore. 


Haak had his Dominican assistants shoo the visitors from 
the infield, posted himself near second base and told the 
would-be outfielders to line up near the fence in right and 
make some hard throws to third. 

When Haak mustered out of the Navy in 1931. at 19. he 
had nothing but the tattoos on his forearms. His family 
had been impoverished when his father's salary was cut in 
half during the worst of the Depression. Haak turned to 
baseball. He caught, off and on, for the next 16 years, but 
though he terms himself "a good receiver." he had no speed, 
little power, and never got out of the minors. At his best, 
his baseball salary was $3,000 a year, which was also what 
Branch Rickey started him off at as a scout for the Dodgers 
in 1947. 

"If I died tomorrow. I would be worth S300.000." Haak 
proclaims proudly, ravaging another hotel w astebasket with 
tobacco streams, "and every nickel of that is from base- 
ball.” Now Haak has a banker's belly and white hair. He 
lives w ith his third wife and his third child in Palm Springs, 
has another house in Carmel and trades in for a new Cad- 
illac every year, which he promptly fits out with a cuspidor, 
since General Motors does not include that among its ev- 
eryday options. 

Aside from a gnarled finger and his bad knee, the years 
behind the bat treated Haak kindly. The only teeth he has 
lost and the only mark on his Spencer Tracy face came 
from an accident four years ago in a press box in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He had turned to study a pretty spectator and 
got blind-sided by a foul ball. There is a moral there. 

Haak clung to baseball because he had to, because it was 
his best shot. Maybe Haak does so well in the Caribbean 
with an alien people because he shares an experience of 
youth with the deprived teen-agers of Puerto Plata or 
Ponce. But even in the islands things are beginning to 
change. The white Latins suffer markedly less discrimina- 
tion. have opportunities elsewhere and thus seldom make 
it as players. Also, even the slightest improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions generally diminishes dedication. 

"Today they don't play ball like we used to." Julian Ja- 
vier says. He is back home at San Francisco de Macoris in 
the Dominican Republic after 18 summers of U.S. ball. 
"They won't play just for the fun. We used to play with 
anything we could get for a ball or a bat. We'd play all day 
because we loved to play. They play because maybe they'll 
get something out of it. They play a few innings and then 
go get drunk. It's not the same." 

Scouting in the islands has changed, too. When Haak 
first arrived, the Giants and Senators were his only real 
competition, but now that everybody has found the lode 
the Caribbean has become baseball's richest recruiting 
ground. Recently, for example. Haak signed a top Latin 
prospect only after the boyls questionable contracts with 
two other teams were voided by a minor league official. 
"It's ridiculous," Haak said one day in Santo Domingo, 
soaking his bum leg in the tepid hotel pool. "You have 
more scouts than you have ballplayers in the U.S. today. 
Don't laugh. How many prospects each year are a cinch to 
make the majors if they don't get hurt? Maybe 17, 18 — 20 
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at the most. There's 60 or 70 others with a chance. Well, 
that's not even 100 altogether, but you have 24 dubs, av- 
eraging 15 scouts each. That's 360 scouts looking for 90 
players every year in the U.S." 

The Caribbean is the last place for scouts and their teams 
to find unknowns, to put their ken and pride on the line in 
a free-bid market, to scuffle and con, even deceive one an- 
other. It is a glorious anachronism and a last hurrah for the 
baseball regulars who were brought up in that wheeler-deal- 
er world. 

An 18-year-old named Felipe Serrata, with teeth missing, 
winged several beauties to third. "That's a major league 
arm," Haak noted. "We rate an average major league arm 
as 30. Well, this kid has a 30 arm, maybe 33." Serrata came 
in to the infield next and stationed himself at shortstop. 
Haak had his assistant, Julio Martinez, an old Dominican 
player, slap grounders into the hole. 

Serrata had butcher's hands, but those grounders that he 
did fight to a standstill he whipped to first, the arm hardly 
coming back past his ear. Haak beamed. Serrata had run 
the 60-yard dash in the fastest time, 6.6, well under the re- 
quired 7.0. "If the kid can hit at all. I’ll give him SI, 500,” 
he said. “I'm a physical-ability man. I don't give a damn 
how a boy is doing in the local league. Look, here you get a 
kid with better than average major league speed and better 
than average major league arm. You can teach him to field." 
He scuffed at the infield, with its rocks and craters; if there 
are ball fields in hell, surely they must resemble this one on 
its cooler days. "Get him on a good infield and he'll learn 
to field. If he can just hit." 

Haak has no delusions any longer that he will find a new 
Clemente or Marichal at the next tryout camp. The odds 
are that instead he may work dozens of camps, maybe a 
whole country, and never find a single kid worth signing. 
He sees 400 games a year, drives the Caddy 50,000 miles 
and is chauffcurcd or flics tens of thousands more. He is 
not jaded, but he is very discriminating, and suddenly, see- 
ing a kid in front of him who could run and throw, he came 
to life. 

“/ Oyeme!" he barked at Serrata, and when the kid turned 
around, Howie pantomimed swinging a bat. ** iDerecha o 
izquierda?" The kid beamed and held up two fingers, in- 
dicating he was both— a switch hitter. 


ven in a closed-draft market, top U.S. choices get 
upwards of SI 00,000. In the free market of the 
Caribbean no player ever is offered a bonus great- 
er than S20.000, and most are given SI, 000 or so. 
Some of the reasons for these cut-rate figures are 
obvious. There is discrimination, of course. And simple eco- 
nomics — even a devalued dollar goes a lot further in Ca- 
racas than it docs in Pittsburgh. Besides, the clubs consider 
any Latin a riskier investment than the equivalent Amer- 
ican prospect. 

The language barrier counts heavily. Javier says that the 
language is the single toughest adjustment a Latin player 
must make when he goes to the States, tougher, say, than 
learning how to hit a good curveball. It is a rule of thumb 
that the Latins who fail to learn English will fail to make 



the majors. There is seldom a coach around who speaks 
Spanish. 

Latins are also assumed to be moody, explosive and bad 
mixers. The case of the San Francisco Giants of the early 
'60s has been etched in baseball history. The Giants, it was 
said, were destroyed by ethnic cliques whites, urban 
blacks, rural blacks, Dominicans. Puerto Ricans; every- 
thing, it seems, but Hasidic Jews and Flemish banding 
against one another. The decline of the Pirates this year 
caused talk that a team with several Latins cannot succeed 
unless there is a strong Latin personality like Clemente to 
ride herd on them. 


caving these disputed, if widely accepted, opinions 
aside, simple homesickness is a major factor, 
s= and ball clubs are unwilling to invest much in 
^ a kid who may very well get up one morning 
three months later in Waterbury, Conn, and de- 
cide that it is time to go home. 

"Homesickness is more than just the language," Haak 
says. "You'd be surprised. Many of these boys don't like 
our food. They don't eat their meat the way we do. They 
chop it up. They're crazy for rice. All these things. I'll nev- 
er forget Manny Giron, a pitcher I signed out of Panama. 
Oh, that rascal could throw." To buttress this claim. Haak 
cited Giron's won-loss figures, ERA and other pertinent 
data for his entire stay in organized ball. 

"He may have had the best arm I ever signed. But may- 
be he was the poorest, too. His father was a fisherman. 
They lived in a hut down there, right on the ocean — the 
Atlantic or the Pacific, I forget which. When I came for the 
father's signature, he was actually up in a coconut tree. The 
hut had a dirt floor, the kitchen was in the living room and 
there was one bedroom for eight children. 

"Now you would think that kid would be happy to get 
out of there, but from the moment he got to the States he 
would finish throwing and go out to the outfield and sit 
there on the grass and cry like a baby. He just wanted to go 
home. A couple times he quit and came back, but the last 
time we never heard from him again." It baffles Haak on 
two counts that anyone could behave like that. First, that 
anyone could turn down a chance to be in baseball; sec- 
ond, that they could get so hung up on home. Haak travels 
up to 46 weeks a year. 

In 42 years of organized baseball, Haak has never been 
professionally eminent yet he has often played the vital 
role of Fifth Business— the old theatrical term for that char- 
acter in the play who is neither hero nor villain, but nec- 
essary to the denouement. Branch Rickey soon noticed that 
lightning struck near Haak, for he kept him wherever he 
went. Howie, for example, was the guy at the other end of 
the phone when Rickey decided to bring Stan Musial up to 
the Cardinals. Howie says he played baseball with Sam- 
my Baugh, as well as with Dizzy and Daffy Dean, while 
brother Elmer Dean sold peanuts in the stands. "Best pea- 
nut salesman in baseball," Haak says. Howie managed the 
Spokane team for a few games shortly after the Lucky 
Lohrkc bus tragedy. Howie wore the short pants of the Hol- 
lywood Stars (remember?). And, to hear him tell it. Howie 
had quite a lot to do with Roberto Clemente making 

continued 
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CARIBBEAN continued 


his 3,000 hits in the uniform of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

In 1954 the Pirates were the worst team in the National 
League, which entitled them to first choice in the minor 
league draft. The Dodgers, who had signed Clemente, had 
tried to hide him that season on their Triple A roster at 
Montreal. Rickey ordered Haak to scout Clemente (anoth- 
er Pittsburgh scout said he had a bad arm), and he caught 
up with Montreal around August 20. Haak had come over 
from the Dodger organization three years before but, prov- 
identially, he had signed many of the Montreal players. As 
soon as he walked into the clubhouse, one of them, a pitch- 
er named Glenn Mickens. said, "Hey Howie, we got the 
best prospect in baseball, but they won't play the kid.” In 
fact, Haak followed Montreal for the whole next month 
and only saw' Clemente come to bat four times. 

But one night on the road Clemente went into the start- 
ing lineup, batting seventh. As luck would have it. the first 
six guys got on. A right-handed reliever was brought in and 
Montreal's manager took that as excuse enough to put an 
infuriated Clemente back on the bench. The next afternoon, 
when Haak arrived at the ball park, Chico Fernandez, the 
Montreal shortstop, advised him that Clemente was pack- 
ing for home. Haak scrambled to the hotel, found Clemen- 
te and promised him that if he did not leave he would be 
playing in the majors next season. 

If Haak had not talked Clemente into going to the ball 
park that day, Roberto might have been disqualified from 
the team and made ineligible for the draft that year. The 
next year the worst American League team (the Washing- 
ton Senators, as it turned out) could have had a crack at 
him. Clemente's presence in that league would have changed 
the face of baseball, but of course he was not disqualified, 
and Pittsburgh plucked him. 

H i nother pitcher had arrived late for the tryout, so 
1 to give Serrata a better test Haak sent him up to 
I hit against something more than Julio's fat bat- 
I ting-practice pitches. "With that speed and arm, 
all he's gotta do is hit a little." Haak said. The 
pitcher finished his warmups and Serrata stepped in right- 
handed. He had no more than taken his stance w hen Howie 
spat and said a very dirty word. 

The kid held the bat out stiff-armed, his hands far apart 
on the handle: any good high school pitcher could jam him 
all day, and against the boy on the mound Serrata man- 
aged only some high pop-ups and fouls. "That kid can't hit 
any belter than I can fly a kite." Haak muttered. He was 
disappointed: he had wanted to sign Serrata. "He's a sweep- 
er. No bat speed. There's two kinds of power batting- 
practice power and game power. The difference is in the 
speed of the bat. Lots of guys can sweep those easy batting- 
practice pitches out of the park. ‘Course, the way this kid 
holds the bat, he couldn’t even do that. You always got a 
chance to teach anybody how r to hit a curve, but if they 
can’t hit a fastball, you can never teach them." 

He went over, gave Serrata a few tips on how to hit bet- 
ter and told him to switch over to left-handed. "I'll give him 


S500, take it or leave it, if he can hit any better left-hand- 
ed." One pitch, it was obvious he couldn't. For the first 
time in a while, Haak's bad leg began hurting again. 

The success of Clemente encouraged Rickey to send Haak 
looking for new Caribbean talent. There was another in- 
centive: the Pirates were nearly broke and could not com- 
pete in the big-money American bonus market. Haak 
worked Puerto Rico first, then branched out. and today 
has native bird dogs in the Dominican Republic. Panama. 
Venezuela, Colombia. Nicaragua and the Virgin Islands. 
"In the big places like Cuba before Castro, I wasn't any 
big deal," he says, “but I'd come into the Dominican Re- 
public and the Trujillo people treated me like a king. Some- 
times I wouldn't have to buy a meal or pay for a hotel 
room the whole time. People were fighting to drive me 
around." It was no piece of cake, though. A luxury hotel 
was one with mosquito netting. 

It is fairly accurate to say that Latin America is so mad 
for baseball that revolutions and coups never take place 
during the season, but there have always been a few fellows 
around who misplace their schedules. "Even before you 
could check into a hotel, some guy would come up and tcJI 
you they were going to blow up that particular place that 
night." Haak says. He remembers the mosquitoes being par- 
ticularly troublesome in one hotel because of the artillery 
holes in the wall. 

In Santiago in the Dominican Republic, Haak and some 
players tried to drive through to the capital shortly after 
the dictator was shot down. The citizens took umbrage at 
anyone going anyplace, and 50 people surrounded the car. 
When the player heroes were recognized, the group was 
allowed to return to the hotel. 

There they stayed for several days. "We were down to 
the canned wieners," Haak says. At this point they tried to 
bribe someone to fly in an army plane, and when that failed 
they risked another buslout, which did succeed except for 
an ugly interlude in the city of Moca when the car was pep- 
pered with rocks. Romantic incidents of this variety have 
not occurred in some time. 

I. imping noticeably now. Haak broke a path through the 
crowd to where the driver was waiting with his car. He 
paused long enough in the melee — everybody clamoring for 
bats and balls Julio wouldn't let them have — to tell Serrata 
to change his stance and work on his hitting. He would be 
back through Puerto Plata in four months, and he would 
sign him if he improved enough. He promised that, so at 
least the one boy could take some hope away. 

Then Howie Haak hobbled the rest of the way and 
climbed into the car. It was the only car there. At very few 
tryout camps anywhere does Howie sign anyone, but the 
difference is that in the U.S. the candidates just res up and 
drive away when they are rejected. In the Caribbean they 
can only wait and watch the car pull out, seeing their dreams 
recede down the road while they stand rooted to the ball 
field, because there is no place else for them to go and no 
way for them to get there. end 
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The Car: 



the extremely rare 1930 Ruxton Phaeton, 
with front-wheel drive and 100-hp engine. 
Only about 200 Ruxtons were built. 

The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made from 
choicest grain and aged 8 years to perfect 
maturity. Its buyers demand the best. 


deluxe 

That elegant straight -8 


©I9T3 HIRAM WALKER i SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL. ■ STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOP 




Can you spot 



Even at the Zoo everybody 
has a gimmick . . . almost 
everybody. Find the one 
who doesn't. 1. No. He's 
Miles Tugo, underwear 
salesman pretending he's a jogger. Gimmick: Cigarettes with 
filters so thick every time he inhales, his ears pop. 2. Meet 
Livingston I. Presume, gorilla. A latent Homo Sapien. who throws 
tires at anybody who doesn't believe in Evolution. 3. Nope. He’s 
Jerry Bilt. zoo painter. Holds gimmick: A long pole to paint ape's 
cage (says he's allergic to fur and having his leg pulled off). His 


Maxi-Long cigarettes easily break in half. too. 4 & 5. No and no. They're 
Sam and Janet Evening, movie team making a low budget jungle ^ 
picture: "King Kong Gives Detroit A Hickie." 6. He's Skip Tickel. 

Was given this address to deliver 12 Chinese dinners. Gimmick: 
Smokes cigarettes with filters so hollow he talks with an echo. 

7. Right. He prefers wildlife to wild gimmicks. Wants no nonsense | 
in his cigarette, either. Camel Filters. Good 
taste. Honest tobacco. 8 . No. It's either the 
symbol of a high-quality cigarette, or a high- 
rise sheep. 


j 


Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you|. 


CAMEL 


Warning : The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



19 mg. "tar" 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.73. 


The ultimate put-on: Frenchy 
Fuqua, Pittsburgh Steeler run- 
ning back and the flashiest dress- 
er in football (if not the whole 
world). To underline his laven- 
der jumpsuits, floor-length capes 
and Cavalier hats, he has or- 
dered a pair of glass-heeled 
shoes, each heel to be filled with 
water and contain a live tropi- 
cal fish selected from his aquar- 
ium to match the color of the 
day’s outfit. 

Best matched sets: The tennis 
whizzes, Jimmy Connors, co- 
No. I among the nation’s men, 
and Chris Evert, No. 2 among 
the women. Strong runners-up 
were Equestrians Mark and 
Anne Phillips, Schick-shuckstcrs 
Mark and Suzy Spitz, Weight 
Watchers Chris and Lynne Tay- 
lor and Designated Switchers 
Fritz & Sue and Mike & Mar- 
ilyn. Or was it Fritz & Marilyn 
and Mike & Sue? 

Most incongruous change of oc- 
cupation: World flyweight box- 
ing champion Chartchai Chionoi 
of Thailand, winner of the title 
three times in the last seven 
years. Bored with boxing, he will 
give it up in favor of raising lo- 
tus flowers. 

Worst overstatement: Michigan 
Coach Bo Schembechlcr. After 
learning the Big Ten’s decision 
to send Ohio State to the Rose 
Bowl, he said, “This is why kids 
are losing respect for America.” 

® Worst likeness: Runner Jim 
Ryun, trying to resemble a base- 
ball player in another episode of 
Superstars competition on ABC. 
He missed by a mile and failed 
to qualify for the finals this 
spring. 

Subliminalist sub: Bob Lurtse- 
ma, understudy to the Minneso- 
ta Vikings' four Norsemen and 
a virtual unknown until he be- 
gan appearing in a TV ad cam- 
paign as Benchwarmer Bob. An 


instant folk celebrity — and rich- 
er — he allowed that he would 
prefer to be parted from the 
bench more often, “but now I’m 
worried it might damage my 
image.” 

Cloudiest crystal ball: It belongs 
to Horse Trainer Art Warner, 
who said of Jockey Sandy Haw- 
Icy, "He’s the worst rider at the 
track.” Hawley went on to break 
Willie Shoemaker’s season rec- 
ord of 485 winners and Saturday 
passed the 500 mark. 

♦ Best likeness: Actor Ernest 
Borgnine running to klieg light 
as the late Vince Lombardi in 
television’s Portrait: Legend in 
Granite. 

Most improved bettor: Senator 
Charles Mathias of Maryland, 
who wagered a basket of Ches- 
apeake Bay oysters against Sen- 
ator Herman Talmadge’s bushel 
of Georgia peaches on the out- 
come of the Peach Bowl game. 
The last time Mathias made such 
a bet he lost, and had to pony 
up an elephant. 

Most trusted: Stan Musial, who 
scored first in a poll aimed at 
finding the most believable 
sportsman. On a list of 192, Joe 
Namath ranked 156th, Muham- 
mad Ali I90th. 



Best recovery: UCLA’s Bill 
Walton, who survived a bee sting 
| in August and a Wolfpack bite 
in December. 

Longest wait: Henry Aaron’s 1 86 
days between tries for homer 
No. 715. 

Coldest hot air: The ballyhooed 
: Atlantic crossing of Balloonist 
Bob Sparks. He missed by a con- 
tinent, landing off the coast of 
Newfoundland. 

Surest needle: Former Giant and 
Ram Defensive Tackle Rosey 
Grier. He published a book on 
needlepoint. 

Least appreciated: Olga Korbut, 
the little Russian gymnast. First 
the International Gymnastic 
Federation became exercised 
about her "dangerous show- 
business” acrobatics and threat- 
ened to ban her backward som- 
ersaults. Her Soviet bosses did a 
parallel flip over the cult of per- 
sonality that had grown around 
her. Nyet, they said, and nyet 
again when, injured in practice, 
she failed to win in the Europe- 
an championships. 

Biggest draw: James Gronen, the 
1 4-year-old whose soapbox racer 
was dragged along to a quicker 
start and the national champion- 
ship by a hidden magnetic device 
rigged by his uncle. Robert 
Lange Sr. The All-American 
Soap Box Derby sponsors dis- 
qualified the winner, saying no 
soap. The race wouldn't wash. 

Most unbearable: Michael Gil- 
bert of Albion, Maine. Having 
lost 1 .300 chickens to wild fox- 
es, 500 eggs to human thieves 
and a calf to rustlers, he dug into 
some bear, a gift of a sympathet- 
ic friend. Result: trichinosis. 

Worst diagnostician: Charlie 
Finley, Oakland A's owner who 
confused Mike Andrews’ fumble- 
itis in the second World Series 


PEOPLE 





game with a chronically aching 
shoulder. Finley’s doctored re- 
port failed to pass a board of 
j his peers. 

Most implausible rookie: Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University 
Hockey Center John Pierce. He 
scored four goals and five assists 
1 in his team’s first five games, not 
bad considering that Pierce is a) 
a freshman, b) 41 years old, and 
c) assistant pastor at St. Anne's 
Church in Fair Lawn, N.J. 

Biggest mismatches: Bobby 
Riggs versus Margaret Court: 
Billie Jean King versus Bobby 
Riggs. 

Cookiest crumble: Canadian bi- 
cyclist Jocelyn Lovell, three- 
medal winner at the 1970 Com- 
monwealth Games. He received 
• a six-month suspension from the 
Canadian Cycling Association 
for stealing a box of cookies at 
a hotel in Spain and will miss 
the upcoming Commonwealth 
Games. “For 30f,” he snapped, 
not so gingerly. 
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Goreris Christmas Quiz 


Are You Rising 
to the Occasion? 


Preemptive bidding affords more opportunities for profits and losses- 
and problems and arguments— than perhaps any other field of bridge tac- 
tics. Therefore this quiz may give you as much of a headache as your hol- 
iday celebration. But I hope it will also provide as much fun. To simplify 
the ground rules: you are playing standard bridge by the book (hope- 
fully mine), hence partner understands that a preempt may risk a 500- 
point penalty. But he might misunderstand any but the simplest con- 
ventional bids. Even standard tactics differ, however, so I do not expect 
you to score the maximum 160 unless you are my alter ego or have 
peeked at the answers (which begin on page 72). But if you score 125 
or more, you should profit plenty from preempts; a total of 100 to 124 
means you are probably holding your own when somebody holds a 
long suit; anything less means that you are scoring too low when the bid- 
ding starts high. Or starting too low to have any hopes of buying a 
bargain. In all cases pay very close attention to the vulnerability 
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GOREN'S QUIZ continued 


The Answers 

1 4 *-10 Pass-6 1»— 4 

Four hearts receives the top award, be- 
cause this hand, containing eight prob- 
able winners, exactly meets the rule for 
preempting: within two tricks of the bid 
when vulnerable; within three tricks 
when not vulnerable. A pass ranks sec- 
ond. since you may get a clearer picture 
of your potential after someone else 
opens. One heart may wind up fooling 
partner and creates rebidding problems. 
Three hearts is an underbid that gets no 
credit. When you preempt, you should 
bid the full value of your hand. 

2 3 ♦— 10 Pass-3 4*— 1 

If the opponents have the cards, a 
bid of three diamonds has preemptive 
value. Quantitatively, your hand may 
qualify for an opening bid of four di- 
amonds, but when partner has not yet 
spoken you should not preempt in a 
minor suit at a level that rules out the 
possibility of playing in three no trump, 
unless you have an extreme freak. There- 
fore a pass receives a higher award; at 
your next turn you may be better able 
to judge the hand. 

3 Pass-10 4*— 6 3 NT-1 

Partner needs three top tricks from you 
to make his bid, and four to make game. 
It is likely the opponents will collect four 
tricks — possibly as many as six if the di- 
amond ace is offside — before your high 
cards can come into play. Another rea- 
son for passing is that the opponents may 
be goaded into rash action by the pre- 
empt. Still, four spades might meet with 
good luck. Three no trump gets a sop 
but is unlikely to succeed. 

4 4 NT-10 4*_8 54-3 

Since partner should hold seven hearts, 
it is almost even money (48 to 52) that 
you will not score a defensive trick with 
your ace. Therefore, you should aim to 
keep the opponents from bidding their 
game or, quite possibly, a slam. How best 
can you do this? The imaginative bid of 
four no trump (Blackwood) may silence 
East-West if their strength is divided. At 
the same time, it ensures that you will 
get no higher than five hearts, which 
should be a profitable sacrifice. Partner 
might construe a five-heart bid as a real 
slam try, asking the quality of his trump 
suit. Four hearts could result in a bar- 


gain if each opponent believes you hold 
the high cards he is lacking. The only 
thing you must not do is pass. 

5 3 NT-10 Double-5 4*-2 Pass-1 

You want to play in three no trump un- 
less partner’s hand is so good that he can 
move toward slam or so poor that he res- 
cues with some distributional values. 
Doubling for takeout creates problems 
if partner responds in diamonds. Four 
clubs runs three risks: a penalty double 
by West, a missed game — perhaps in 
hearts — or playing for game in the wrong 
suit. A pass gets one point, for on rare 
occasions it may avert disaster. 

6 Pass-10 34-8 3 NT-3 Double-1 
You hold only 13 high-card points, five 
of them in the suit bid at your right, so a 
pass is your best bet. If West also pass- 
es, partner will strain to keep the bid- 
ding open with as little as 10 points, plus 
some distribution. If partner has fewer 
than 10 points, you will have risked miss- 
ing only a part score and avoided a pos- 
sible big penalty in the event that West 
has the balance of power. Three spades 
may uncover a good 5-3 fit, while pro- 
viding a possible retreat to three no 
trump if you are doubled. Three no 
trump could be your best spot if West 
holds a singleton diamond. But a take- 
out double could lead partner to bid 
hearts, for which you have no support; 
if you then retreated to spades, partner 
would expect a much stronger hand. 

7 5*— 10 64—6 Double— 4 4 NT-2 
As much as you might like to play in four 
no trump, you cannot bid it, over four 
spades four no trump is a conventional 
takeout double, to which partner is sure 
to respond in a suit higher than clubs. 
However, I have given this bid a small 
award on the theory that if you have for- 
gotten the convention, maybe partner 
has. too. The five-club bid is sound; six 
clubs seems a fair gamble; and a penalty 
double might produce the best result on 
some hands. 

8 Pass- -10 3 NT-5 

By converting partner's takeout double 
into a penalty action, ypu should collect 
at least 500 points, which will more than 
compensate for a game at no trump. The 
trouble with three no trump is that part- 
ner may choose to go on if he has made 
a distributional double — and you don’t 
want that to happen. 


9 Double— 10 3*— 5 Pass— 1 

You must take some risk rather than al- 
low West’s preemptive effort to succeed. 
You have reasonable support for all of 
the unbid suits; and if partner has passed 
because the bulk of his strength is in clubs 
and thus chooses to leave your double 
in, you can contribute tricks on defense. 
Three spades shuts out the chance to 
reach a better contract in one of the red 
suits, especially hearts. The award for a 
pass is in deference to those occasions 
when any bid will be costly. 

10 44—10 4v—5 Pass— 3 34—1 
Three spades is the weakest response you 
can make (it gets a point as a holiday 
gift), so you must show that you have 
much more than a “nothing" hand. Part- 
ner’s double announces that he would 
welcome a bid in the other major, so you 
should not let your four-card spade 
length deter you from jumping to game. 
A cue bid in hearts distorts the picture of 
your hand and announces better support 
than you have for "every other suit.” A 
penalty pass might collect 100 to 500 
points and is rewarded accordingly. 

11 Pass-10 4tr 8 3 NT-6 44 3 64-2 
Because of your trump stack and the 
probability that East’s hand is without 
an entry. West's estimate that he will in- 
cur no more than a 500-point penalty 
should prove faulty. Your pass may col- 
lect 800 points— possibly even more. If 
you choose another action, you must 
move toward a possible slam via a cue 
bid in hearts. Three no trump offers a 
sure game; four spades is a decided un- 
derbid; and the optimistic leap to slam 
gets some reward because you have rec- 
ognized the potential of your hand. 

12 14-10 Pass-7 44-4 34-2 

Including distribution, your hand counts 
14 points, thus it qualifies as an opening 
one bid. It is usually inadvisable to pre- 
empt when you hold four cards in the 
other major, so a pass, which could 
achieve greater accuracy if partner hap- 
pens to open the bidding, rates higher 
than either preemptive bid. The opening 
one bid is also valuable in nullifying a 
possible. opposing preempt. If you must 
preempt, four spades is preferable to 
three, because with 100 honors as com- 
pensation, it more nearly represents the 
value of your hand. Furthermore, if you 
bid only three, your partner is likely to 
discount heart strength and leave you 
continued 
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''rou can take aWhite Horse anywhere 


Less than 1% of the world’s water 
is fit to drink. 



General Electric is doing 
something about it. 

With a new way to 
keep watch on the 
world’s entire water 
supply. 

With equipment to 
keep water from 
becoming polluted. 

With ways to help 
industry safeguard our 
water resources. 


More than 70 f i of the 
earth’s surface is covered with 
water. 

Rut, of all this water, only 
about l'i is fresh. And much of 
that is already polluted. 

That’s why we have to 
preserve the water we have. 
General Electric is working to 
help do it. With new technology. 

One example is ERTS. The 
Earth Resources Technology 
Satellite GE built for NASA. 

The ERTS satellite scans 
every inch of the U.S. and 
takes pictures of the earth 
from 570 miles in space. It 
passes over each point every 18 
days. So it can spot deterioration 
in water conditions. While 
there’s still time to correct it. 

GE equipment is also 
providing some down-to-earth 
answers to water pollution. 

At Lake Tahoe, for instance. 

Move away from the shore 
and the water is so clear you 
can see over 100 feet deep. In 
fact, you can drink the water 
from deep in the lake. 

The people who live there 
wanted to keep it that way. 

So they built one of the world’s 
most advanced sewage 
treatment systems at South 


Lake Tahoe. . .with GE motors 
and controls as an important 
part of the system. 

The water from this system 
is sparkling clear. But, to take 
no chances, the water is 
pumped over a nearby 
mountain to form a new lake 
for fishing and recreation. 

There’s another problem in 
preserving the water we have 
...industrial pollution. 

GE equipment is being 
used by industry for that. One 
example is at GE’s new 
appliance manufacturing 
center in Columbia. Md. 

A special problem there 
was to protect fish and 
shellfish. So GE built one of 
the world’s largest systems of 
its kind to meet Maryland 
standards and remove 
industrial chemicals from 
hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of waste water daily. 

GE is working to help 
preserve our water resources. 
Because if we run out of water, 
we’re all out of business. 

Progress for People. 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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the t\an\e is &ai\sut 

the technical superiority is Sansui 



The all new Sansui QRX-5500 receiver gives you everything in a 
four channel receiver. Four VU meters allow you to monitor all 
channels simultaneously. The vario matrix circuits provide the 
greatest four channel separation currently available. The QRX-5500 
can decode Sansui’s own QS Regular Matrix, and all other matrices 
such as SQ.with unequalled fidelity; as well as accept the output 
from discrete sources such as four channel tape and CD-4 
demodulators. The conservatively rated 30 watts per channel 
continuously into an 8 ohm speaker with all four channels operating 
means that you can power your system with watts to spare. Hear 
the future at your Sansui dealer. 

SANSUI ELECTRONICS CORP. 


ScuisuL 


Woodside. New York 1 1377 • Gardena. California 90247 
SANSUI ELECTRIC CO.. LTD.. Tokyo. Japan 
Sansui Audio Europe S. A.. Antwerp. Belgium 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions And we do the billing Send letter slating your qualifications to Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bldg.. Rockefeller Center. N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 


Does More Thon Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain and Itching in Such Tissues. 


short of a makable game. (If you play 
weak two bids— an increasingly popular, 
though not widely followed, method — 
and chose two spades as your answer, I 
will allow a six-point award.) 

13 Pass-10 54-4 4 NT-2 

Partner should bid four no trump for 
takeout, so his double is strictly for pen- 
alties. Although five diamonds might 
make, it gets a low award because it is 
chancy and because it is bad for part- 
nership morale. Four no trump might 
achieve a good result if partner reads it 
for takeout, or even if he passes and you 
are able to collect 10 tricks at no trump. 

14 Pass-10 14-6 4*— 2 34-2 

A preemptive bid describes a hand in 
which the strength is largely concentrated 
in a long suit; it is wrong to preempt when 
you hold two aces outside that suit. Be- 
sides, you can pass with the virtual cer- 
tainty that this deal will not be thrown in. 
However, since your hand, counting dis- 
tribution, can really qualify as an open- 
ing one-spade bid. that call is permissible, 
too. Both preemptive actions make it im- 
possible for partner to judge whether he 
should raise or, if the opponents bid, 
pass, double or take a sacrifice. 

15 44-10 Pass-3 3 NT-1 

You are fairly certain to provide the four 
tricks partner needs to make game at 
spades, but his hand may be totally use- 
less at no trump. Without a long, run- 
ning suit of your own or cards that as- 
sure your ability to bring home his suit, 
it is almost always wrong to bid no trump 
in response to partner’s major-suit pre- 
empt. Thus, an ultraconservative pass, 
which will at least bring in a plus score, 
rates higher than the no-trump bid. 

16 44-10 14 _7 24-2 

To make a slam, you will need two aces 
and other values that are unlikely to 
come from a partner who has already 
passed. The deceptive preemptive open- 
ing, however, offers the advantage of en- 
ticing your vulnerable opponents into 
disaster. A forcing opening two bid — 
which might induce partner to do some- 
thing reckless — is not justified by your 
point count and is further negated by 
your lack of first-round controls, even 
though it may appear you are close to 
“game in hand.” Therefore, one heart, 
though it risks being passed out, gets a 
higher rating. end 
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When hemorrhoidal tissues swell, 
become inflamed and infected— it 
can be very painful for the suf- 
ferer. But doctors have found a 
remarkably successful medication 
which is so effective that it ac- 
tually helps shrink swelling of such 
tissues. And it does more. In 
many cases, it also gives prompt 
relief for hours from the pain and 
itching in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

This medication is obtainable 
without a prescription under the 
name— Preparation H®. Tests by 


leading doctors on hundreds of 
patients in New York, Washington, 
D.C. and at a large medical cen- 
ter verified Preparation H gave 
similar successful results in 
many cases. 

When you consider Preparation H 
offers so many benefits— it's no won- 
der millions of sufferers buy it each 
year to obtain this relief. See if it 
doesn’t help you. 

There’s no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 




COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


IT II "Oh. man. those guys arc 
uUUin a lot better." exclaimed 
Providence Center Marvin Barnes after he 
tangled with the fearsome frontcourl men 
from Western Kentucky, a team the Friars 
beat by 30 points last season. Barnes was in 
a position— or. more precisely, out of po- 
sition— to know. Boxed out by Center Ray 
Bowerman (16 points, 12 rebounds) and 
bombed by Forward Mike Odcmns (20 
points, lOrebounds). Barnes & Co. were con- 
sistently outmusclcd in the second half as the 
unranked Hillioppcrs rallied to upset the 
eighth-ranked Friars 89-84. "I just hope this 
isn't a big balloon going up in the air to 
burst," said Hilltopper Coach Jim Richards. 
For the moment, at least, it was not, as the 
high-flying Kentuckians went on to post their 
fifth straight victory, downing Butler 104-96. 

Bob Davis, the new head coach of Auburn, 
teaches his players to cope w ith taller oppo- 
nents by having them practice against subs 
armed with squash rackets on defense. "Any 
edge helps," says Davis, who proved his 
point when his charges swatted rangy Geor- 
gia Tech 88-86. The Yellow Jackets lost an- 
other close one to Clcmson 63—61 when they 
were unable to contain Wayne (Tree) Rol- 
lins, a T 1* freshman who contributed 23 
points and 19 rebounds to the Tigers' cause 
Rattled by Wake Forest's tenacious defense, 
Penn turned the ball over 16 times and was 
upset 69-61 by the undefeated Deacons. 
Memphis State improved its record to 6-1 
when John Washington, a 6' 10' sophomore, 
came off the bench to block eight shots, score 
14 points and snare 1 2 rebounds as the Tigers 
bested East Texas State 99-76. Freshman 
T. R. Dunn came through with 12 crucial 
points to help Alabama come from behind 
to defeat defending NIT champion Virginia 
Tech 75-64. “Heck. fire, we're better than 
that," said Kentucky Coach Joe Hall after 
the Wildcats suffered thetr third straight loss, 
a 101-84 drubbing by North Carolina. For- 
tunately for Kentucky, which has not lost 
four in a row since 1926, Hall was right. 
The Wildcats saved face by outlasting Iowa 
88-80. 

Scoring only one point in the second half. 
Temple was chilled by its own deep freeze, 
losing the finals of the Volunteer Classic to 
Tennessee by the startling score of 1 1-6. An- 
gered by the Owls' delaying tactics, Vol 
Coach Ray Mears afterward had his team 
play an impromptu intrasquad game "to give 
the fans a chance to sec some basketball." 

1. N.C. (3-0) 2. MARYLAND (2-1) 

l\/l I R\A/PQT * asl , ' me Notre 

IVI I U VV Lu I Dame ventured into 
Indiana's vast Assembly Hall two seasons 
ago. it was humiliated 94-29, the worst de- 
feat in ND history. Even so. Coach Digger 
Phelps could not count on revenge as a mo- 
tivating factor when the Irish, sixth-ranked 


and 4-0. paid the Hoosiers. third-ranked and 
3-0, a return visit last week: only one mem- 
ber of his young squad. Forward Gary 
Nov ak. had suffered through that embarrass- 
ment. Worse yet. Phelps was without the 
services of his No. 2 scorer, Guard Gary Bro- 
kaw, who was sidelined with a bruised thigh. 
What the Irish did have, though, was an over- 
abundance of what Indiana Coach Bob 
Knight called "intensity" a clawing de- 
fense and sheer brute strength under the 
boards. Center John Shumate prov ided a lot 
of the punch (26 points, 13 rebounds), but 
the difference w'as the performances t f fresh- 
man Forwards Adrian Dantley and Billy 
Paterno, who combined for 31 points and 
19 rebounds. Trailing by as much as 14 
points, the Hoosiers gave the record crowd 
of 17,463 something to gel excited about 
when they closed to within three points with 
35 seconds left, but the Irish, turning on the 
intensity, pulled away to win 73-67. 

Kansas State's Danny Beard, plagued by 
errant marksmanship last season, vowed to 
"come out shooting and tell myself that ev- 
erything was going in." Everything almost 
did. Led by Beard's I l-for-l 5 performance, 
the Wildcats hit 62' , of their shots from the 
field to riddle Iowa 105-67. Then, cooling off 
only slightly, they shot down Brigham 
Young 95-85 for their fifth win in six outings. 
Kansas won its own Jayhawk Classic by out- 
classing Washington Slate 66 51 and Oregon 
67 49. After two consecutive one-point loss- 
es in overtime, Purdue Coach Fred Schaus 
needed a psychological boost and he got it 
when his wife presented him with a sterling- 
silver horseshoe. Though Schaus claims he is 
not superstitious, something worked as the 
Boilermakers put the hex on Missouri 79-66. 

1. NOTRE DAME (5-0) 2. INDIANA (4-1) 

r l\ QT Back home after the dispiriting 
LnO I loss to Western Kentucky, 
Providence got just the kind of lift it needed 
from Rick Santos. Coach Dave Gavin fol- 
lowed an "instinct" and decided to start the 
scrappy guard against San Francisco. San- 
tos responded by keeping the Friars' sput- 
tering offense going in the first half with 16 
points. Then, switching defensive assign- 
ments, he held the Dons' high-scoring Phil 
Smith to four points in the second half as 
Providence, shifting its fast break into high 
gear, won going away 76-57. Against Austin 
Peuy. Marvin Barnes poured in 52 points, 
two points better than Jimmy Walker's 
school record, but it was the omnipresent 
Santos who made it all worthwhile. With the 
score tied 92-92 in the waning moments, Aus- 
tin Peay stalled to set up a final shot by Fly 
Williams. But Williams, who had 40 points, 
lost his touch and the ball. Then, with two 
seconds remaining, Barnes missed a long 
desperation shot, but Santos tipped in the 
rebound to cinch a 94 92 Friar victory. 


"Every time I called a time-out to change 
things," moaned Canisius Coach John Mor- 
rison, "that Rick Abcrcgg knew what I was 
thinking and adjusted to what we did." While 
Aberegg played clairvoyant, his Long Beach 
Stale teammates ruled the backboards, effec- 
tively denying Canisius a second shot. Cani- 
sius' Larry Fogle rained in eight straight 
points in the second half, but his 34 points 
were not enough as the Californians defeat- 
ed the Golden Griffins 94 82. Villanova 
Coach Rollie Massimino tried to unnerve Ni- 
agara's Clevc Royster by calling two consec- 
utive time-outs with 1 :27 left. Royster, how- 
ever, calmly dropped in a pair of free throws 
that proved the winning margin for Niagara 
65-63. Harvard Coach Tom (Satch) Sanders 
had good reason to be unnerved. "We're 
playing 'almost,' " is the best he could say of 
the C rimson's back-to-back losses to Spring- 
field (85-82) and Boston College (68 65). 

1. PROVIDENCE (3-1) 2. SYRACUSE (3-0) 

\A/rQT With all eyes focused on 
VVL0 I the big showdown between 
No. I and No. 2 in St. Louis, the Utah Clas- 
sic was hard pressed to divert attention to 
Salt Lake City. The tournament succeeded 
thanks to a spirited finale between Utah and 
Seattle. With Center Mike Sojourner and 
Guard Ticky Burden combining for 59 
points, the Utcs broke open a tight game to 
win 100-85. Idaho traveled to the sun coun- 
try and got burned twice, first by Arizona 
101 KOandthcnby Arizona State 104-71 . Ar- 
izona followed with one of its best offensive 
efforts in a dozen years, overpowering San 
Diego State 109-79. Arizona State, however, 
ran afoul of USC and an unyielding defense 
that hounded the Sun Devils into a horren- 
dous 31 turnovers. Paced by Gus Williams' 
19 points, the Trojans made 18 of 32 shots 
in the second half to take State 79-70. 

Trailing archrival New Mexico State by 
1 1 points at the half. New Mexico Coach 
Norm Ellenbcrger took his team into the 
locker room and wrote patience on the 
blackboard, a gentle reminder to the team 
not to panic. The Lobos patiently whittled 
away in the second half to gain a 71-71 lie 
anu a two-shot foul at the buzzer. Then Rich 
Pokorski ended the suspense to give New 
Mexico a one-point victory. The Lobos then 
went on to make it seven wins in a row, coast- 
ing over Houston Baptist 115-72 and Abi- 
lene Christian 98 84. 

"The players like it. the coaches enjoy it, 
and the fans prefer it," Ralph Barkey, coach 
of suddenly successful University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara, said of the Gauchos’ 
scrambling full-court press and wide-open 
attack. Their most recent victims SMU 
(68-66) and Wyoming (91-67) — obviously 
would prefer something more refined. 

1. UCLA (4-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (5-1) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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date or your new son from the hospital, half the n 

excitement is getting there in your new Ford W y ( 

Gran Torino Brougham. Hx f "*5« 1 • 

Excitingly restyled for 74 with a gleaming 1 '>7 i 

new front end, opera windows and new interiors r* . ** 

featuring split bench seats. , n BRulH 

And once on the road you'll know whyTorino jEsTjPjl 

is called the Solid Mid-Size. 'If fg KKf/ '(jF/f 

Its suspension, wide track, and long wheel- e ^ jmjj • 

base give you a smooth and steady ride for — , 1 m 

comfort and confidence on the road. • ' W^U/ &¥/ A 7 

And for added peace of mind, steel-belted IY /' 

radial ply tires are also available // 

Get some excitement going for you in 74 ^ 1 

See all the Torino and Gran Torino models at > — — _7 f 7 t 

your Ford Dealers now. ' // W 

rhe closer you look, the better we look. The exciting Gran Torino Brougham interior with split bench seats 




THE POWER 
AND THE GLORY 
OF THE CHAMP 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL IEIFER 


In all of sport there is no title more coveted than Heavyweight Champion of 
the World. Its owner today can earn millions along with instant international 
fame, and his influence reaches out to touch the lives and livelihoods of countless 
others in boxing. Usually there is an almost palpable aura surrounding the 
champion, but in 1973 the excitement was oddly missing. The year began with 
quiet, unassuming Joe Frazier (right) in full command of the division, a man of 
new wealth who had not fought often or against worthy opponents but who 
always, in his artless way, gave dollar value, steaming in to trade harder knock 
for knock. Yet, with guaranteed further millions if he gave Muhammad Ali a 
chance to win the title back, Frazier inexplicably chose to swap punches with 
George Foreman, a decision he survived to regret. Faster than he had seemed 
before and possessed suddenly of a Louis-like left, Foreman destroyed Frazier. 
He claimed that he would be a busy champion, but he was not, and through his 
inaction he might have wrecked boxing, too, were it not for the fighters on the 
next pages, some old and some new. Determined to cash in themselves, they 
kept the sport alive and gave promise that 1974 could begin a bright new era. 






lor Frazier — at the start a proud, al- 
most disdainful world champion of three 
yeors, at the end a battered wreck on 
the canvas— the five minutes he spent 
with Foreman were crushing. With stun- 
ning suddenness, the challenger became 
Jhe lotesl heovyweight tifleho/der on 
Jan. 22 in Kingston, Jamaica He sent a 
cruel left to the body, then crossed with 
a right to the head and Frazier was on 
his way down for the hrst of six times. 









oufcome of the first Ali -Norton fight was 
unexpected but the excuses that followed were 
not: Ali was fat and unconditioned, he sprained 
his ankle a week before the bout, he fought from 
the first round — or fifth or some round — with a 
broken jaw. Besides, he underestimated Ken Nor- 
ton. That was so In March, nursing his jaw and his 
pride in his dressing room. All knew why so many 
others had avoided Norton The big, fast and ag- 
gressive unknown took All's best punches and 
stepped inside to destroy the myth that the ex- 
champ was untouchable Better trained in Sep- 
tember, Ali barely won the rematch. It was ev- 
ident his exquisite skills had begun to desert him 




B^^oundmg out the year, Foreman did little for 
his, or boxing's, image by slaughtering a lamb 
named Jose Roman (be/ owl. Better were Frazier, 
who despite a right from England's Joe Bugner 
went on to win handily, and Jerry Quarry, sup- 
posedly a test but in fact too testing for Ron Lyle 
of Denver. Quarry won their exciting bout and 
reemerged as a serious challenger. And winging 
in the wings was Duane Bobick (c enter, right), 
who kayoed a steady march of setups, explaining 
once, "It was one of those hooks nobody sees " 
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FIGHTER AT THE 


T hough George Foreman won 
ihe heavyweight title, 1973 
was not the greatest of 
years for the new champion He 
fought less than two rounds in win- 
ning the championship from Joe 
Frazier, then less than one round in 
his only defense. A total of fewer 
than seven minutes. Hardly a busy, 
thrilling or profitable year for a 
strong young man who genuinely 
loves the sights, sounds and smells of the gymnasium and 
the glare of the ring. 

As the year drew to a close. Foreman was not in his nat- 
ural habitat of the gymnasium but in a Los Angeles hotel 
room, waiting for a call to rehearse an appearance on a TV 
show opposite Sonny and Cher, who between them weigh 
about as much as his right forearm. He himself weighed a 
chubby 240 pounds, fully 23 more than when he fought 
Frazier. 

He was still up to his trunks in lawsuits, including a di- 
vorce, and he still had no fights lined up for the future. He 
was not very popular in the business. In the words of Ted- 
dy Brenner, matchmaker for Madison Square Garden, “The 
whole heavyweight division goes as the champion goes — 
and right now the champion’s not going. Somebody ought 
to make him defend his title.” 

But Foreman swore that everything was changing. “I 
know that fighting seven minutes in a year is nothing to be 
proud of — but ’74 is going to be different; I think it will be 
a bright and good year. If 1 can manage it. I’ll fight at least 
five times in 74. And this time I'm not going to rely on any- 
body else to get me the fights. I’m going to take the ini- 
tiative myself and make sure 1 get them.” 

Foreman acts like a man who is ready to take the ini- 
tiative. He carries a pocket calculator now, the better to 
figure out his tangled financial affairs. “Somebody offered 
me a half million today for a fight. I worked it out on the 
machine. The way things stand, my share of the half mil- 
lion would be $159,500." 

He also sounds like a man who expects some improve- 


ment in the way things stand, mean- 
ing the problem of who owns how 
much of his contract. “I’ve got a 
new law firm representing me and 
I’ve never been so comfortable. Also 
I love to fight, and I always wanted 
to be champion. I get turned on just 
by walking into a gym. I like to work 
out right alongside the other fight- 
ers; I like the excitement of talking 
to the reporters before a fight and 
walking down the aisle in front of a big crowd. When I 
don’t fight, I’m just sitting around with nothing to do." 

There is a suspicion in the fight game that Foreman has 
been an inactive champion at least in part because he wants 
to meet only setups like Jose Roman, whom he knocked 
out in two minutes in Tokyo this September in a bout that 
Teddy Brenner calls “an international joke" and that Mu- 
hammad Ali’s lawyer calls “the kind of fight that demeans 
the whole business." 

Looking at Foreman, however, the suspicions are hard 
to believe. Even upholstered with 23 pounds of fat, Fore- 
man is an imposing man — 6' 3", long arms, thick biceps, 
hands like boxing gloves. He is one of the new breed of 
heavyweights, who in this age of scientific nutrition and 
vitamins make most of the fighters of the past look like 
pygmies. Against Jack Dempsey, a good-sized heavyweight 
in his day, he would have the advantage of 27 pounds, two 
inches in height, 1 V4 inches in reach. 

He sounds confident. “You’ve got to remember that I 
had 25 fights as an amateur; I took everybody on. I’ve nev- 
er had any thought of being afraid of anybody. Well, there 
was a time when I thought a lot about Joe Frazier. I knew 
he was tough, a hard fighter. Then one time I went to see 
him fight and stood near him when he was being interviewed 
on TV afterward. His eyes just didn’t look as strong as I 
thought they would. He looked more like a little boy. I 
knew then I’d beat him; I never had any doubt about it. I 
didn't even bother to study his fight films before I went up 
against him.” 

Foreman’s victory over Frazier in January was one of 

(ontlimtd 


In a watershed year for the heavies 
George Foreman insists that he can 
solve his legal problems and bring 
renewed life to the richest division 

by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


NAT LOUBET, EDITOR, The Ring 


1. Jack Dempsey 

2. Joe Louis 

3. Jack Johnson 

4. Muhammad Ali 

5. Jim Jeffries 


6. Jim Fitzsimmons 

7. Gene Tunney 

8. Sam Langford 

9. Rocky Marciano 
10. James J. Corbett 


Louhet justifies the preponderance of older fight- 
ers on his list because they kept busy, tough 
schedules. Still, he might have rated Ali first 
had it not been for his three-year layoff ( as a 
conscientious objector) at the peak of his form. 
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the stunning upsets that made '73 one of the strangest of all 
years in heavyweight boxing. Who outside of the confident 
challenger would have guessed that the seemingly invinci- 
ble Joe Frazier, conqueror of Ali in one of the sport's faster 
and more furious heavyweight lights, proud and mature 
champion of the world, would be annihilated by this green 
kid? And annihilated was the word for it — Frazier was 
knocked down six times and Out after just four minutes 
and 35 seconds of lighting. 

What crystal ball would have foreseen that 1973 would 
he the year brilliant Muhammad Ali suffered a broken jaw 
and a humiliating defeat at the hands of Ken Norton, who 
up to the time of the bout was a household word in few 
houses besides his own? Or that Ron Lyle, tine of the most 
highly regarded young contenders, would be dccisioned by 
Jerry Quarry and then draw with Gregorio Peralta? 

To light promoters, ‘73 was a year of bitter financial frus- 
tration. Foreman got to he champion too fast, wiping out a 
whole series of suspenseful and profitable tests of his right 
to light for the title: Foreman vs. Bugncr, Foreman vs. Quar- 
ry. Foreman vs. anybody in the top 15. For all his line rec- 
ord, Foreman had met few of the heavyweight division’s 
brightest lights. In Brenner's words. “Frazier lighting Fore- 
man was the worst thing that's happened to boxing for a 
long time." A lot of glamour was knocked off Frazier and 
Ali and Lyle. All told, the year's two biggest upsets prob- 
ably cost the boxing industry about S20 million in gate 
receipts and closed-circuit TV rights. 

To ring historians, it was a year of fascinating question 
marks. How good, really, is Foreman? Did Frazier lose to 
Foreman by a fluke — or is the ex-champion in eclipse after 
holding the title for three full years? How far back has Ali 
gone? Who if anybody is coming along to challenge the 
men at the top? And then there is always the eternal de- 
bate. never so timely as now. as to how today's lighters 
compare in general with yesterday's. 

f oreman is hard to figure. He certainly has all the equip- 
ment to be one of the best lighters who ever lived, if not the 
best. Despite his immense size, his hands are quick, a fact 
that makes all that muscle an asset rather than a handicap, 
as it was for some big fighters of the past such as Willard 
and Camera. He is awesomely powerful and now has shown 
that he can punch from either side: many think that his left 
hand— which at one time he was not supposed to have — 
has developed to a point where it may be even more lethal 
than the lefts w ith which Joe Louis and Sonny Liston rocked 
so many of their opponents. 

If there is a knock against Foreman it is his boxing style, 
which his more charitable critics call awkward, and harsh- 
er ones claim is downright illegal. Foreman has always had 
a tendency to shove his opponents oil' balance. In a 1970 


bout he rushed out of his corner and pushed Boone Kirk- 
man right down on the scat of his pants, before a single 
punch had been thrown. The round, rightfully, was taken 
away from him by the referee though this hardly had an 
effect on the outcome of the fight. Foreman knocked Kirk- 
man out in the very next round. 

Foreman was warned for shoving when he beat Frazier 
and did some more shoving in his brief bout against Ro- 
man. not to mention hitting the poor fellow a glancing blow 
when he was sealed against the ropes. Shoving is illegal in 
boxing— and. though referees are inclined to be lenient 
about it in important bouts, it offends many of the purists. 

Foreman denies that he does any shoving except in self- 
defense. "I'll never push a man when he's fighting. But Fm 
not about to let anybody get in on me and start butting, 
because it's butting with the head w here 90' ; of a lighter’s 
cuts come from. When they come in at me I know what 
they want- that's a good way to cause damage without 
throwing any punches, And in that light where I won the 
title I kept saying, ‘Get off of me, Joe Frazier.' He was the 
one that started it." 

Assuming that Foreman really intends to light a lot in 
1974 — and can manage to do so despite his legal entan- 
glements the world should soon know how to rate him. 
At the moment, only one of four experienced observers 
asked by Sports lu ustratfd to draw up a list of the alltime 
best heavyweights (see boxes ) ranks him among the top 10. 
He is tentatively rated ninth by Brenner, who says. "I'm 
sure he's a very good lighter, but he hasn't yet proved he's 
a great lighter." 

Frazier is another question mark left in the wake of the 
events of 1973. Though not particularly big. he is ex- 
tremely solid and is another one of the fast, powerful 
heavyweights of the new school. His victory over Ali. in 
that grueling bout of 1971, is enough in itself to make 
many rank him among the alltimc finest. He has never 
been beaten since turning professional except in the upset 
by Foreman. Was that defeat a fluke or is Frazier, who is 
nearing 30. over the hill? 

For the Foreman fight. Frazier was obviously not in top 
shape. He weighed 8*/i pounds more than he had weighed 
for Ali: when he bounced up and down in his corner there 
was a contrapuntal jiggle of the rolls of fat on his chest and 
belly. Moreover, he admitted afterward. "I fought a dumb 
fight." Instead of working to wear his man dow n, which is 
his usual style, he seemed to come out trying for a quick one- 
punch knockout and to continue to try for one even after 
he had been hurt and should have retreated. It w'as almost 
as though he could not- or would not believe what was 
happening to him. 
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JIMMY JACOBS, FIGHT FILMS ARCHIVIST 


1 . Muhammad Ali 

2. Joe Louis 

3. Rocky Marciano 

4. Ghne Tunney 

5. Jack Dempsey 


6. Ezzard Charles 

7. Joe Frazier 

8. Sonny Liston 

9. Max SoHMELiNti 

10. Joe Walcott 


Newer fighters are favored because, Jacobs says, 
their t echo nines were more sophisticated, and AH 
over Louis because “ Louis could not handle a 
fast , little man [vir. Bill ) Com?]." The last five 
are listed alphabetically, not in order of merit. 
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Of course, it may be that Frazier was done in by a single 
lucky punch landed near the start of the tight. Whatever, 
he took a terrible beating as Foreman swarmed all over 
him. Frazier has now’ been badly hurt twice in this tight 
and in his winning bout against Ali. although the extent of 
the injuries in the latter probably has been blown far out ol 
proportion by who else — Ali. His return bout with Ali on 
Jan. 28 will help tell the story. 

For Ali. this year was twilight. He still packed crowds into 
the arenas and the closed-circuit TV theaters (except in the 
Orient, where his exhibition tour had to be called off for 
lack of cash customers, or customers with cash). His legion 
of fans may have been more vociferous than ever. Yet it 
was obvious, in his two fights with Norton, that he had 
seen his better days; the Ali of ‘73 could hardly have lasted 
five rounds w ith the Ali of 1964. 

Indeed, to those who have seen Ali fight over the years, 
his '73 matches were notable chiefly as a bittersweet remind- 
er of how superb he once was. Virtually all knowledgeable 
boxing people rank Ali among the top fighters of all time, 
and many consider him the best. So alter his Norton fights 
the memories were savored like vintage wine. 

Oh, for that February night in Miami Beach in 1964 when 
Ali challenged Liston for the title. There was Liston, the 
big bear of the ring, so powerful, so intent on destruction 
that he scared spectators almost as much as he did his early 
opponents. A man undefeated for nine years and seemingly 
getting better all the time. Fresh from knocking out Floyd 
Patterson twice in the first round. And there was Ali, look- 
ing frail (at 2 IOV 2 ) and boyish by comparison, the 8-to-l 
underdog. Yet All picked Liston to pieces. 

Though Liston was as relentless as a locomotive, Ali deft- 
ly kept switching him onto side tracks, moving around him. 
keeping him off balance, putting him in a spin and hitting 
him from the side. Ali's legs and arms operated like a cun- 
ning series of ievers. multiplying his strength to a kind of 
irresistible infinity. A championship w restler at ringside ex- 
claimed in awe, "My God, this fellow has studied karate — 
or physics." 

At his peak — in the period after he became champion 
and acquired a genuine inner confidence and before he 
quit boxing for three years during the draft dispute Alt 
was a wizard. His footwork and his quick hands dazzled 
his opponents into bewildered frustration. He was also a 
marvelous defensive lighter; he had the uncanny ability, 
which he did not mind telling the world about, to pull 
away from a punch that he may not have known he had 
seen. For a long time the world could only guess how well 
Ali could take a punch, because nobody ever really hit 
him. 


His brain worked even faster than his hands. Zora 
Folley. bnc of the forgotten fighters he met in his prime, 
was convinced that he could outthink All. Folley was a se- 
rious student of boxing who believed himself capable of 
designing a countermove for every move made against him. 
He had memorized all of All’s fight films and he felt pre- 
pared for anything Ali could do. After being knocked out 
in the seventh round, the much-chastened Folley ex- 
plained what had gone wrong. Ali did not do the expected. 
Instead he baffled and confounded Folley by starting with 
a new style, changing it from round to round and some- 
times even improvising new tactics two and three times 
within the same round. 

Though Ali was only a shadow of himself in his '73 
bouts- no longer able to escape everything thrown at him. 
no longer able to shoot that lightning left from any angle 
he remains a very good fighter. He has turned 31 and his 
era is over, but there still remains the interesting question 
of how far he has gone back and how much he has left. 

What about the other heavyweights? 

One man to watch is Jerry Quarry; he has been beaten by 
the best but he has also won a lot. sometimes against the 
best. Always a superb counterpuncher, he showed against 
Lyle that he may have at last curbed his worst instinct to 
put up the wrong fight against the wrong boxer. As Match- 
maker Brenner says, "He’s simply outlasted everybody else 
and he's still young." 

Lyle cannot be counted out. Though in '73 he lost once 
and drew once, the latter on a questionable decision he 
also won seven times, keeping busy and in fighting trim. 
Jeff Merritt has impressed some as an exceptional puncher; 
he is 26 and may have any kind of future. Joe Bugner. the 
British fighter, put up a good showing in losing a 12-round 
decision to Frazier in July; he. too. may have possibilities. 
Larnic Shavers was disposed of last Friday by Quarry. 

And then there is Duane Bobick. the hope of the U.S. in 
the 1972 Olympics. Many around boxing thought Bobick 
looked just about as good in the Olympics as Ali. Frazier 
and Foreman had before him. He is big (6' 3", 210 pounds), 
strong and quick. As a professional, he has not done much 
as yet. His handlers have brought him along slowly, and all 
his 1973 schedule called for was a succession of bouts (15) 
against unknowns, all of whom he knocked out with ease. 
Now just 22, Bobick is one of the very newest generation 
of fighters who may be making news in 1974 and in the 
years after. 

Mention Bobick's name to anyone in the fight business, 
however and all you arc likely to hear is a great and an- 
guished sigh. What fight people remember best about Bo- 
bick is how decisively he was beaten in the Olympics by the 

continued 


TEDDY BRENNER, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN MATCHMAKER 


1 . Joe Louis 

2. Rocky Marciano 

3. Muhammad Ali 

4. Joe Frazier 

5. Ezzard Charles 


6. Joe Walcott 

7. Sonny Liston 

8. Floyd Patterson 

9. George Foreman 
10. No Selection 


Louis' concentration anil will impressed Brenner 
most. Marciano's persistence and stamina next. 
But Foreman , he says, "could prove the best 
fighter ever. We don't know, though. You can't 
judge a man on the basis of one bout [Frazier]." 
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Cuban, Teofilo Stevenson. If Bobick is good, Stevenson is 
just several times better— or at least was several times bet- 
ter on one particular day. 

Alas for boxing. Stevenson languishes behind Fidel Cas- 
tro's brand of the Iron Curtain. He is a happy captive, a 
thoroughgoing Communist who recently told Sports Illus- 
iraifi) that he sought only to uphold the honor of the peo- 
ple's republics and wanted no part of capitalist profession- 
alism. As for Castro, he was approached not long ago by 
some U.S. boxing representatives who pointed out how 
many lovely capitalist dollars might flow into Cuba if Ste- 
venson turned pro; but Castro said he preferred to have his 
lighter win another gold medal in 1976. 

Stevenson, of course, is not the only potential titleholder 
hiding his wares. As one promoter said recently, more in 
sorrow than in anger, "You want to know' where the best 
heavyweights in the world are? They're playing basketball 
or football.” 

A few decades ago. lighting was about the only way an 
athlete could hope to make money, unless he happened to 
be good at hilling a baseball. And a heavyweight can still 
make more money faster than any other kind of athlete. 
Ali and Frazier, though neither is champion, should take 
down about S2 million apiece for their January bout. But 
there are only a lew top contenders in any generation, and 
besides, boxing is hard and dangerous work. Some of to- 
day's young athletes still opt for boxing— but a lot more 
choose the generally safer and surer pastures of basketball 
and football, 

Which brings up the debate: How do today's fighters — in 
this affluent period when no good athlete has to get his 
head knocked off to make a living, in this period of expan- 
sion that almost guarantees any good athlete a long and 
prosperous career on the playing field or the basketball 
court — compare w ith the fighters of yesterday? 

When a fight person talks about the old times, he often 
sounds like a self-made businessman citing his own rigor- 
ous, paper-route childhood to a flower-child son. Says Cus 
R' Amato, the trainer and sometime manager. "When 1 was 
a kid it really meant something to be a boxer. If there was a 
fighter in the neighborhood, just any kind of a fighter, we 
followed him around like puppies. If anybody had asked 
us, would you rather be heavyweight champion or Pres- 
ident, we wouldn't have hesitato^or a minute. . . . And the 
fighters lived up to their position; They were tougher and 
better conditioned: they had more pride in what they were 
doing. Sometimes they'd get knocked down 10 limes in a 
fight— and come on to win." 

Says Harold Conrad, onetime boxing writer and now a 
promoter, "The training methods used to be much more 


rugged: there was total concentration on the fight. I remem- 
ber Marciano’s training camps, which were of the old school. 
His trainer never called him by name: he’d say, 'Where's 
the fighter? Get the fighter in here.' It was as if the boxer 
were just a robot, being programmed for the fight." 

Nat Loubet, editor of The Ring magazine, says, "A lot 
of the oldtinters spent hours soaking their hands and even 
faces in brine to toughen them: you could smell some fight- 
ers coming down the street, like a pickle factory . Can you 
imagine trying to get a young fellow to do anything like 
that today? Also, there were more fight clubs in those days, 
and a boxer had more chance to learn his trade, his man- 
ager could nQe up a tour taking him to a dozen different 
cities or more. A boxer used to have 30 lights a year, where 
now he's lucky to get a dozen." 

Still and all, virtually everyone around boxing agrees that 
today's fighters — though they may not work so httfd or so 
obsessively at their trade have more to work witnV’To- 
day's fighters are bigger and stronger and faster: they've 
just got to be better," says Brenner. 

Partly it is a matter of skills. D'Amato says, "You can 
almost divide the history of boxing into two periods— the 
old and rather primitive days and the modern era of supe- 
rior tcejmiques that began with Joe Louis and Sugar Ray 
Robinson! Even Tunncy. though he was considered an ex- 
ceptional boxer, didn't so much have skill as speed, some- 
thing there is a lot of today." 

D'Amato's opinion is shared in large part by Film Ar- 
chivist Jimmy Jacobs, who probably has spent more time 
watching fight movies than anyone else. Jacobs disagrees 
about Tunney: "The impressive thing about Tunney was 
that he didn't win any close decisions: he usually won shut- 
outs. He fought 20 rounds againH,Qcmpsey and won 19 of 
them." But he believes emphatically. "Anybody of the ear- 
lier times, like a Corbett or a Jack Johnson, fighting now 
the way boxers did in their day. couldn't get past the first 
round of a Golden Gloves tournament." 

Even Loubet, though he includes oldtimcrson his list of 
the best, does so only on the theory that a man has to be 
judged on the degree of superiority he displayed over the 
other heavyweights of his era. 

• "All athletes are better today." he says. "1 he sw immers 
swim faster and the runners run faster, so why shouldn't 
fighters fight better? Besides, the trainers know more and 
the corner men do a better job on cuts. The ringside doc- 
tors stop a fight before a man gets all busted up and gets 
scar tissue that will open the next time out. The lighters 
don't do a lot of bodwunching that leaves them open for a 
damaging counterp uncle Any way you look at it. the really 
lop fighters today are better than any of the oldtimers of 
the past." end 


CUS D'AMATO, TRAINER AND MANAGER 


1 . Joe Louis 

2. Rocky Marciano 

3. Muhammad Ali 

4. Jack Dempsey 

5. Ezzard Charles 


6. Joe Frazier 

7. Sonny Liston 

X. Floyd Patterson 

9. Joe Walcott 

10. No Selection 


Mystical about boxers, D'Amato feels the best 
have an aura about them that affects opponents. 
Dempsey was ferocious in the early rounds , thus 
picket I over his conqueror, Tunney. Like Ja- 
cobs. D'Amato lists the last five alphabetically. 
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THE RECORD 


PRO BASKETBALL AHA None of the New Yotk 
sinning tise played as seniors in college, but the ab- 
sence of that last prep year has not handicapped the 
young Nets, who have won 16 of their last 19 games, 
including two this week oscr Eastern leader Caro- 
lina. In the 107 97 Net triumph. Princeton's Brian 
Taylor provided the spark with 25 points on 1 1 for 
15 shooting. In Charlotte three nights later, rookies 
Larry Kcnon (24 points. 1 .1 rebounds) and John Wil- 
liamson (24 points), who left Memphis State and 
New Mexico Stale, made the Cougars wrinkle vis- 
ibly •)'* 95. At week's end the Nets trailed Carolina 
by 1 16 games and resurgent Kentucky by one game. 
The Colonels, powered by Dan Isscl. who aver- 
aged 33.3 points, won three of three. Utah soared 
to three wins and stayed atop the Western Division, 
one game ahead of surprising Sun Antonio (2-1). 
which was spurred on by a rookie who knows all 
about winning - -Swen Nater of UCLA. 

NBA: Chicago, the best second-place team in bas- 
ketball. extended its winning streak to six games by 
beating Milwaukee, its Midwest nemesis. ')7 94. 
Then at home the Bulls ran into Los Angeles, which 
had been hurting from a five-game losing streak, 
and lost 100 97. Chicago Ciuard Norm Van Lier, 
who went scoreless, insisted lhat "When you play the 
Lakers, it's like playing the Hollywood Stars because 
when you touch one of them, you're going to get a 
foul called." Van Lier vented his frustrations the next 
night on Houston, scoring 30 points as the Bulls won 
104 100 to stay within two games of Milwaukee 
(2-1 ). In the West. Caatie Russell, replacing injured 
Clyde Lee. led Golden State to a 114 107 win over 
Houston w ith a pro career high of 49 points. The 
Warriors lost their next two. but led the Lakers by V6 
game. Capital won three of four in the Central be- 
hind solid performances by Elvin Hayes (90 points 
in four games) and Mike Riordan and maintained a 
healthy lead on fading Atlanta. In the East. Buffalo's 
Bob McAdoo, the league's most prolific scorer, did 
everything but go into orbit against first-place Box- 
ton. 'scoring 49 points one night and 42 three nights 
later, but the Braves still lost twice to the Celtics. 
118 114 and 126 119. New York (2-0) was in sec- 
ond place ahead of Buffalo (2*2). 

boxing JERRY QUARRY scored a technical 
knockout over Earnic Shavers at 2:21 of the first 
round of a heavyweight fight at Madison Square 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL LOUISIANA TECH became 
the NCAA College Division jl champion with u 34-0 
rout of Western Kentucky in the Camellia Bowl in 
Sacramento. 

pro football After 14 weeks the NI L season 
ended in a spate ol' snow shows and no-shows - but 
the n hole show on the last Sunday really belonged 
to BUFFALO'S O.J. Simpson, who churned up 2(H) 
yards against the NEW YORK Jelx for a record- 
breaking 2.003 this year. The Bills won 34 14 {pane 
J'ii In mid-20* temperatures, DALLAS stomped 
ST. LOUIS 30 3 to win the NFC East title and will 
go to the playoffs for a record seventh straight 
year. Roger Staubach completed 14 of 19 passes for 
256 yards and t bice touchdow ns, two to rookie Drew 
Pearson. WASHINGTON drew the NFC wild-curd 
playoff spot by beating PHILADELPHIA 38 20. As 
snow fell in the nation's capital. Billy Kilmer lossed 
lour touchdoss n passes and Larry Brown scored four 
times. The Eagles' Roman Gabriel was no stiff ci- 
ther. finishing with 22 for 39 and 302 yards passing. 
CINCINNATI edged HOUSTON 27 24 to win the 
A I {'Central Division. Bengal Quarterback Ken An- 
derson threw for three touchdowns, two to rookie 
receiver Isaac Cutlis for 77 and 67 yards. Some 
11,637 Houston tickctholdcrs didn't show up. Sec- 
ond-place PITTSBURGH downed SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 37 14 and w rapped up a play oil berth as 
the AFC’s wild-caid leant. I he S l eclers showed no 
respect for the 49ers" John Brodic in his farewell per- 
formance. John Rowscr intercepted two passes, one 
for a 7 1 -yard touchdown. Roy Gcrcla kicked three 
field goals. OAKLAND won the AFC West show- 
down with DENVER 21 17 when Ken Stabler hit 
Mike Siam on a 31-yard scoring pass. MIAMI rout- 
ed DETROIT 34-7 on four Gricsc-lo- Warfield 
touchdowns. MINNESOTA whipped the NEW 
YORK Giants 31-7 with Fran Tarkenton passing 
for 130 yards on 10 of 14 completions. John Hadl 
threw for two touchdoss ns in pacing LOS ANGE- 
LES past CLEVELAND 30 17. 

Entering their winters of discontent. GREEN 
BAY mauled CHICAGO 21-0 as 26.544 Ians stayed 
home. Packer Quarterback Jerry Tagge found Jon 
Sluggers twice for touchdowns. KANSAS CITY 
scalped SAN DIEGO 33 6. Jan Stcncrud was the 
chief Chief, hitting on four field goals, but 35,793 no- 


shows didn't make the game. ATI ANTA beat NEW 
ORLEANS 14 10 and BALTIMORE squeezed by 
NEW ENGLAND IK 13. 

hockey NHL: After Chicago's Sian Mikita fin- 
ished his 1,000th NHL game, contributing two as- 
sists in the Black Hawks' 5 3 win over Minnesota. 
Defenseman Phil Russell said. “Onon. Stan, why 
don't you tell them you're not getting older, you're 
just getting better-'' Mikita didn't have to tell any- 
body. he just showed them— adding one goal and 
two assists in two Chicago tics as the Black Hawks 
closed to within 3 point of first-place Philadelphia 
in the West, Atlanta also gained ground on the Fly- 
ers by heating ihem in Philadelphia 3 2. Flame Goal- 
lender Phil Myrc stopped 33 shots. East Division 
leader Boston remained unbeaten in 14 games with 
(wo wins and a tie. Bobby Orr and Phi/ Esposito 
combined for nine goals and six assists. Montreal 
had an unbeaten streak of its own going — extend- 
ing it to six with a 6 2 rout of Los Angeles but still 
trailed Boston by seven points. New York (1-0-2) 
received consistent scoring from Pete Stemkowski 
and held third over neck-breathers Toronto (1-2-1) 
and Buffalo t l-l-l ). whose Rick Martin has assumed 
most of the scoring thrust with Gil Perreault still 
out of the French Connection line. Martin scored 
his 99th and lOOlh career goals in the Sabres' 5-2 
win over Toronto. 

WIIA: Houston played a version of "Howe do wc 
heal thee? Let us count the ways." as the Acros won 
three of four and surged to w ithin one point of West 
leader Edmonton, which lost twice. Houston’s xen- 
crablc Gordie Howe didn't score any goals but col- 
lected six assists, including two in a 5 2 whipping of 
Minnesota (1-2). The Acros' Frank Hughes, the 
league's fourth-best scorer, picked up his 23rd goal 
in the 3-2 victory oscr Winnipeg (2-1 ). But the Jets 
hung in a third-place tie with Minnesota when Bob- 
by Hull tallied his 19th goal to beat Los Angeles 
I 0. In the East. New England began to look like 
the WHA champions they are with three wins in 
three games and a six-point lead oscr the sccotul- 

K lacc triumvirate Quebec. Toronto and Cleveland. 

ul the distinction of the week belonged to Toron- 
to's Wayne Carleton (one goal. 6 assists), who was 
selected to the Last All-Star team as both a center 
and a left wing by the vote of fellow players. 

horse racing I’ARAJF. ($5.20). who has nevet 
won any other stakes race, continued his mastery of 
the 556.400 Display Handicap at Aqueduct, winning 
the 214 -mile event for the third straight year, by three 
lengths over Evcrton II. The 7-year-old horse, rid- 
den by Jorge Velasquez, set a track record of 3:473-, 
lor the distance. 

BETTER ARBITOR (59.40). with Carlos Barrera 
up, won the fifth running of the 5100.000 Heritage 
Stakes for 2-tcar-oldx at Liberty Bell Park by lout 
lengths over Heavy Mayonnaise. 

mileposts ANNOUNCT D: The expansion of the 
North American Soccer Lcuguc to the Wcxi Coast 
in 1974 with new franchises in Los Angeles. San 
Francisco, Vancouver and Seattle. 

DISMISSED: TOM CAHILL. 54. head football 
coach at Army, after the Cadets finished a disas- 
trous 0-10 by losing to Navy 5 1-0. Cahill had an cight- 
ycar record of 40-39-2 and was voted 1966 Couch 
of the Year by the American Coaches Association. 
HIRED: As football coach at UCLA. DICK VER- 
MEIL. 37,currcntly an assistant coach with the NFL 
Los Angeles Ranis. Also named to head coaching 
posts at East Carolina and Villanova were PAT 
DY'E. 34. formerly an assistant at Alabama, and JIM 
WEAVER. 28. who propped under Joe Pulcrno at 
Penn State. 

RESIGNED: Head football coach of the New York 
Giants. ALEX WEBST ER. 42. In five scars with 
l lie Giants. Webster had a 29-40-1 record and was 
named NFC Coach of the Year in 1970. The club 
finished this season at 2-1 1-1 . 

SIGNED: By the New York Yankees, former Oak- 
land Manager DICK WILLIAMS, who quit the A s 
moments after they hud beaten the Mels in the World 
Series, to a three-year conlracl at S80.000 per year. 
I lie Yankees risk a legal struggle with A's Owner 
Charlie Finley, who has refused to release Williams 
from his contract binding him to Oakland for two 

TRADED: Chicago Cubs Third Baseman RON 
SANTO to the Chicago While Sox for four players. 
Earlier, Santo had refused to be traded to the Cal- 
ifornia Angels, becoming the first player to invoke 
a new rule that gives such refusal righls to 10-ycar 
major league veterans who have spent live years with 
one club. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MIKE UPCHURCH. 14. a 

freshman at Ross 
(Ohio) High School, 
rolled the lirsl 300 game 
of the bowling season in 
Cincinnati. A member 
of the Colcrain Bowl 
Youth Bowling Associ- 
ation Major League, 
where he averages 186. 
Upchurch scored 180- 
300-222 for a 702 scries 


DONALD MILNER, 12. a 

quarterback for the 
Trojans m the Po- 
mona (Calif. I Pop War- 
ner Pec Wee League, 
rushed for 247 yards 
and nine touchdowns 
and threw for eight 
touchdowns and three 
extra points. Also a de- 
fensive guard, he led the 
team to an 8-1 record. 


JULIANNE GRANDELL, 

17, a senior ut Conrad 
High School in Wil- 
mington. Del., set a 
school season scoring 
record of I S goals in 12 
field hockey games as 
her learn finished 4-6-2. 
In ihrce years of varsity 
play as a right inner, she 
has scored a total of 36 
goals. 


STETSON ARNOLD, a 

senior at Southwick 
(Mass. ) High School, 
capped a cross-country 
season in which he was 
unbeaten by winning 
the state championship 
for the second lime. Ar- 
nold set a new record 
over the 2.8 5- mile 
course, finishing with a 
time of 14:31. 


DEBBIE KOCH. 15. of 

Arnprior District High 
in Ontario. Canada, led 
her baskclball team to 
a 10-1 record and was 
Ihc league's leading 
scorer for the second 
straight year with 179 
points in 10 games. 
Koch scored more than 
20 points in four games 
and had 36 in another. 


JOETAYMANS. 38, SOC- 
ccr coach at Patterson 
High School m Balti- 
more. guided his team 
to a 13-0-0 season and 
w>as named as metro- 
politan coach of the 
year. Taymans. who is 
retiring after six years, 
has coached his teams 
to five conference 
championships. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


THE MONEY GAME 

Sirs: 

Making Sport of Us All ( Dec. 10) by Bob 
Briner seems destined to rank as one of the 
most important articles SI has ever pub- 
lished. for it brings to light a subject vital to 
the development of every young child: hero 
worship. 

How can a kid growing up today idolize a 
pro basketball player who has a multimil- 
lion-dollar contract but sits on the bench 
because he has a no-cut clause? I believe high 
school and college athletics will soon surpass 
professional sports in spectator appeal. It is 
good to see a boy want to pattern his life 
after a local high school hero, whom he can 
see and talk to and gel tips from. And there 
is nothing better than watching a crowd re- 
act at a college game because it knows the 
players well, knows them as human beings 
and knows that it will get a smile, not a sneer, 
in return after the game. Professional sports 
are about to self-destruct. They've taken the 
happiness out of their own games. 

Daniel Wood 

Providence 

Sirs: 

Your article on the money game in pro- 
fessional sports was long overdue. I have 
argued w ith friends over the last several years 
as to whether or not professional team own- 
ers are making profits. As Bob Briner points 
out, some of the players' salary demands ex- 
ceed paid attendance. Here in San Diego, 
3.200 is the seating capacity at Golden Hall 
where the basketball Conquistadors play. 
Filling this arena every game could not even 
pay Coach Wilt Chamberlain's salary. It is 
true that athletes have a limited playing ca- 
reer, but why should these players become 
instantly wealthy? Why should contract re- 
negotiation be a one-way street? 

It is a very short-run viewpoint for play- 
ers and their agents to milk owners — and 
fans — for every cent. Professional sports 
seem doomed to extinction before too long 
unless this trend is halted. 

Bill Summer 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Bob Briner's attempt at fixing blame on 
the owners for destroying sports through le- 
niency to players is directed at the right party, 
but for the wrong reasons. 

It would have been impossible for Briner 
to have written this piece 15 years ago, when 
the owners of the major sports maintained a 
monopoly on their product, and when play- 
ers were obliged to perform for what their 
owners offered. Players had no alternative, 
as no counteroffer was forthcoming from any 
other quarter. With the rise of the American 


Football League (and sister leagues in bas- 
ketball and hockey), competitive bidding 
developed among owners for the services of 
the same athlete, with a concomitant wage 
spiral. 

The lure of TV money, an expanded lei- 
sure market, the discovery that losses in- 
curred in a sports venture could be written 
off against profits in other investments for 
tax purposes- these factors account for the 
influx of capital into the sports industry. New 
leagues were created by entrepreneurs to 
break the monopoly of entrepreneurs. How- 
ever, now that the reality of laissez-faire has 
broken the monopoly at the bargaining ta- 
ble, Briner blames ... the athlete. 

This is not the place to debunk the sim- 
plistic and self-serving myths of the Man- 
chester school of economics (athletes hustle 
only when they are hungry; workers produce 
only when they arc paid subsistence wages). 
But what is relevant is that Briner's propos- 
al of salary cuts for motivation's sake echoes 
arguments used historically by the bourgeoi- 
sie, i.c., high wages lead to boondoggling and 
wreck free enterprise. 

Mr. Briner would have been a bright 
young theorist at the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury: as his ideas apply to sports today, they 
can only provide the owners with a ratio- 
nale for breaking players' associations and 
for stripping professional athletes of their 
capacity to bargain. Briner fails to sec that 
the workings of the free enterprise system, 
when actually adopted by the system's pro- 
ponents, produce the very conditions he finds 
deplorable. 

Steven Tischler 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Bob Briner docs not realize that the be- 
havior of athletes mirrors the behavior they 
sec in the rest of society. Today the dom- 
inant goal is getting as much as you can and 
the heck with everybody else, so why should 
athletes be different? Arc they somehow im- 
mune to the forces that influence all of the 
rest of us? 

Finally, as Briner must be aware, renego- 
tiation is an honored behavioral pattern, 
especially in defense contracts (look at the 
C-5A, the F-l 1 1, the F-14 and F-15), as are 
guaranteed loans, such as the one provided 
Lockheed. Once again, are we to assume that 
athletes arc somehow immune? 

Granted, athletes are greedy. Granted, 
agents are greedy. Bdt are they to blame? 
Or have they learned only too well the les- 
sons we have taught them? And do we pun- 
ish them too severely when we find out that 
our athletic heroes arc mortal? 

Donald A. Coffin 

Philippi, W. Va. 


Sirs: 

Nearly 2,000 years ago the Apostle Paul 
beat Bob Briner to the punch when he so 
aptly inscribed in l Timothy 6:10: "For the 
love of money is a root of all sorts of evils, 
and some by longing for it have wandered 
away from the faith and pierced themselves 
with many a pang." 

You were late, Bob. yet very timely. Thank 
you for getting to the root of the profession- 
al sports problem. 

Douglas Y. Valenzuela 

Pastor 

Multnomah Baptist Church 
Portland, Ore. 

PLAYER'S VIEW 

Sirs: 

As a close friend of Dan Jenkins', a PGA 
member and an ex-member of the Tourna- 
ment Players Division Policy Board. I would 
like to make the follow ing observations con- 
cerning the article regarding ( I can't say cov- 
ering) the World Open at Pinehurst (144 
Holes , 500,000 Bucks and I Flop, Nov. 26). 

Miller Barber, who I thought won the 
tournament, deserved a little more than to 
be mentioned in two paragraphs of a fairly 
lengthy story. It was nice to hear that, in- 
cidentally. he "was hitting the best shots of 
his life." Miller is a great player, a fine 
man and a credit to the game. His record 
in all of those departments proves that to 
be true. 

Also, I thought that somew here in the sto- 
ry, the two fantastic scores of 62 shot by 
Gibby Gilbert and Tom Watson on the re- 
vered Pinehurst No. 2 might have been 
mentioned. 

Dan Jenkins was absolutely correct when 
he said this was a tournament "with heavy 
pretensions” from the start. However, when 
Bill Maurer and Pinehurst made their offer, 
I feel the TPD Policy Board and Joseph C. 
Dey Jr. were acting for the good of all the 
TPD players by negotiating the format and 
later approving it. I don't believe the board 
can go around asking the top five players 
how their schedules look that week. 

Also, the idea that a world tour is here I 
just don’t buy. I don't know of one TPD 
player who has paid his own money to go 
play outside the U.S. for the prize money 
alone. The longest "overseas" trips I know 
of to play for "prize money only" were to 
Hawaii and the Bahamas, and even the Ha- 
waiian Open had to pay travel allowances 
during its early years on tour. 

This is the first letter l have ever written 
to SI, and I have enjoyed many years as a 
reader and subscriber. Keep up the good 
work. 

Bob Rosburg 

Chesterfield, Mo. 

continued 
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GLOB'ES 

Sin.: 

Your article on the Harlem Globetrotters 
( The Bouncing Ball, Dec. 3 ) brings back 
memories of the “poverty days" of Abe Sap- 
erstein and the original team headed by 
Inman Jackson. Runt Pullins and Easy Eas- 
ter. I was Sapcrstcin's first advance public- 
ity man while I was sports editor of the Wi- 
nona (Minn.) Republican Herald. The pub- 
licity consisted of one short story and a 
"mat" of the team. Back in the late '20s and 
early '30s Minnesota was the Globetrotters' 
prime territory. They played all the small 
towns they could book, including Fountain 
City, Wis. (pop. 880) and Lancsboro, Minn, 
(pop. 1.014). Bigger stops included Winona. 
Rochester, Austin and a oncc-a-ycar game 
in Minneapolis. 

The Trotters carried only live men, with 
Abe as the dri\cr. and if one of the men got 
hurl, as happened in Arcadia. Wis.. Abe 
would play. When he did. it was easy to see 
where the Trotters learned their fancy ball- 
handling. because Abe himself, all 63 inches 
of him, was a whiz. 

One special series I remember involved a 
team I managed called the Minnesota Coach- 
es, headed by Ed (Moose) Krause, now 
Notre Dame athletic director, who was serv- 
ing in his first coaching job at St. Mary's Col- 
lege in Winona. In this scries (and in prac- 
tically all of the games they played at that 
time) the Trotters played it straight until they 
had the game salted away. Then they'd pull 
their usual comedy stuff. In the Coaches sc- 
ries there were to be no shenanigans. The 
Trotters won the first game in Minne- 
apolis. but the Coaches, led by All-America 
Krause, came back to get a good lead in the 
second game at Lanesboro, and then played 
some Globetrotter tricks of their own, in vi- 
olation of the agreement. So the Trotters 
were out fo r revenge in the final game of the 
series at La Crosse. Wis. and really made 
the Coaches look bad. to the point that the 
game became such a downy brook that, as the 
referee. I had to stop it early. It was only the 
second time I had ever seen Abe Saperstein 
lose his cool. 

BrRNAKI) .1. Dl.HY 

Stillwater. Minn. 

Sirs: 

How did Frank Deford know? Yes, it w 
about 25 years ago that I saw Marques 
Haynes dribble, and I have told my son about 
it many times. 

My father and l had gone to the Chicago 
Stadium to see one of those legendary Globe- 
t rot ter- Minneapolis Laker games. There was 
electricity in the air. which I didn't fully un- 
derstand. This was more than theater. It was 
the white championship team against the 
outcasts, and it was very serious basketball. 
The champions were not there to be the brunt 
of tricks and comedy routines. There were 
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to be no tricks that night. But there, late in 
this game filled with meaning, Marques 
Haynes did his dribbling while two of the 
best players in professional basketball tried 
fruitlessly to take the ball away from him. 
They finally had to foul him to stop him. 

As 1 recall, the Globetrotters won by one 
point with a last-second shot by Ermer Rob- 
inson. I still get goose pimples when I think 
back to that game. 

Donald Borzak 

Evanston, 111. 

Sirs: 

Having been an avid Trotter fan for more 
than 35 years, I couldn’t help but recall one 
of the games that I saw played in Chicago 
about 25 years ago. It was part of a dou- 
bleheader (the first game was between two 
college freshman teams), and the Trotters 
were playing the Minneapolis Lakers. The 
game was straight basketball; no reems, no 
tricks, just good, solid basketball. 

The Lakers had George Mikan, Jim Pol- 
lard, Vem Mikkelsen and Slater Martin. 
From the tip-off it was the Lakers’ night. I 
remember how strange it seemed to see the 
Trotters not doing their thing. 

The Lakers beat them going away, and I 
seem to remember them taking Mikan out 
with about five minutes left (he had about 
30 points, which was a pretty good night in 
those days). It was one of the best games I 
have ever seen, but it certainly left me some- 
what deflated because up until that night I 
thought the Trotters never lost. 

Rex Kaber 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I read Frank Deford's article on the 
Globetrotters with special interest. I feel the 
public should be aware that there are sev- 
eral outstanding comedy basketball teams in 
the nation other than the Trotters. The Phil- 
adelphia Jesters comedy team, currently 
starting its ninth year of play, presents a con- 
tinuous show including trick shooting, drib- 
bling, ballhandling and, most important, 
comedy in and out of the realm of basket- 
ball. We have five of the original players who 
started with us in 1965. 

We play all types of opposition, including 
college ail-stars, service all-stars, faculty and 
town teams. And please note that our op- 
position is not rehearsed, and our comedy is 
improvised according to the opponents. We 
are undefeated in more than 200 games. Thus 
I resent the portion of the article that reads, 
"The Globetrotters have the whole field to 
themselves, except for a few vagabond sta- 
tion-wagon outfits that hustle games against 
local disc jockeys in high school gyms." 

We replaced the Trotters as the attraction 
at the Spectrum in Philadelphia when the 
Trotters were on strike. Also, we have raised 
thousands of dollars for charitable organi- 
continued 
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/aliens. 1 1 seems that our ivpe of attraction 
never gels any publicity from national mag- 
azines such as yours, and the Globetrotters 
get it all. Why not do a story on the Phil- 
adelphia Jesters, the best in the bast, and 
the Harlem Clowns, the best in the West ? 

Lew Di Leo 
Philadelphia Jesters 

Philadelphia 

FORT RILEY 

Sirs: 

I have read with some interest the article 
They Led the Life of Riley (Nov. 19). Rob- 
ert Cantwell picked up a few high points 
about Fort Riley's famous Cavalry School, 
but he missed the boat -or the stage coach 
on a few others. 

The dear old Walter C. Short who was 
head of the horsemanship department at Ri- 
ley and one of the greatest of the world's 
horse masters was not the Walter C. Short 
whose conduct at Pearl Harbor was ques- 
tioned. There were two Walter C. Shorts. The 
cavalry one was retired for age (64) in 1934. 

Cantwell mentioned some people who 
went through the Cavalry Basic Training 
Center. He failed to mention others who, in 
one way oi another, were connected with the 
Cavalry School. To name a few : the Lor- 
illards, father and son, Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Hap Arnold, who was chief of the Air 
Corps. There were other well-known horse- 
men, too, such as John Barry, Sloan Doak, 
Harry Chamberlin, William W. (Red) Er- 
win, Lewis (Beef) Brown Jr., Johnny Hcri. 

I spent a number of years at Fort Riley 
and the Cavalry School. I was on the staff 
and faculty when it was reorganized in 1920, 
graduated in 1923, was an instructor in tac- 
tics for four years and commanded the 10th 
Cavalry at Camp Funston at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. There is much I have forgotten. 
Charles Lindbergh. Captain, USAR. trained 
at Marshall Field, a part of Fort Riley. A 
Mr. Churchill dominated and ran in a mag- 
nificent manner the horseshoeing and black- 
smith school for many years. He was a major. 
USAR. The Second Cavalry Division was 
organized and trained at Camp Funston. It 
had four regiments of horse cavalry, the 2nd, 
9th, lOthand 14th. It disappeared into mech- 
anized and other units during WW II. 

P\ut R. Davison 
Colonel, USA, Retired 

La Jolla, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Apparently Bob Cantwell couldn’t for the 
life of him unscramble his own notes for Rose 
Mary Mechem (Letter from the Publish- 
er, Nov. 19) when he dropped in the name 
of “Adrian Rourkc" as the husband of Hel- 
en Wills. It wasn't Adrian Rourkc. but it was 
Aidan Roark. 

Fred Lf.Pki.i. 

Houston 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HANG-UZS 

Sirs: 

Professor William J. Beausay's work on 
the personalities of athletes in various sports 
is interesting, although the conclusions he 
draws are a bit disconcerting ( Winning One 
for the Ripper, Nov. 26). Apparently Dr. 
Bcausay believes that the goal of sport is to 
develop a breed of supermen who w ill per- 
form in superbrutal form, to the delight of 
the masses of passive spectators. 

I believe that sport has a greater purpose. 
/>., the development of character, and that 
it should be designed not for only a few se- 
lect athletes but for the enrichment of every 
man. woman and child. In this regard, it is 
particularly disturbing to consider Beausay's 
suggestion that distance runners might be 
trained to become more aggressive and 
proud in the hope that they will lower the 
world mile record by a few seconds. Con- 
sidering the current state of national and 
world affairs, perhaps we would do belter to 
replace Beausay's hostile, impulsive and ner- 
vous linebacker with his tolerant, self-disci- 
plined and composed distance runner as our 
model of the most desirable athletic person- 
ality. 

Sherman Rosenei ld 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

As a regular reader of SI who happens also 
to have a Ph.D. in psychology with a spe- 
cialization in psychological measurement, I 
found the article by Gwilym Brown mislead- 
ing and, in places, insulting. The latter com- 
plaint is irrelevant, but the former requires 
attention, because statements such as those 
made by Brown imply a great deal more ac- 
curacy and finality than Beausay's findings 
merit. 

Beausay's results arc presented as group 
averages. These may be very inaccurate for 
any given individual. There should be some 
indication that linebackers vary in their lev- 
els of hostility. Also, the instruments used 
are by no means perfect measures. There are 
no measures of personality characteristics 
that could truly be called adequate, and there 
would certainly be disagreement among 
qualified psychologists as to what Beausay's 
tests actually measure. They arc coarse in- 
dicators at best. 

Finally, and most important from a prac- 
tical point of view, Bcausay took his mea- 
sures just before his athletes were going into 
combat. Results of this kind say nothing 
about what athletes are like in their normal 
lives, only that they differ from the average 
man in the street when they are primed for 
competition. I wonder whether linebackers 
are any more hostile before a game than are 
those avid fans who are sitting in a traffic 
jam outside the stadium as the game starts. 
Perhaps the proper conclusion to be drawn 
from Beausay's findings is that professional- 
coniinued 
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class athletes have learned to alter their psy- 
chological states to fit the situation. 

Robert M. Thorndike 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Sirs: 

Having devoted considerable energy to 
generating support Tor the notion that a 
know ledge of personality characteristics can 
markedly increase our capacity to predict 
performances. I applaud Professor Bcau- 
say'scfTorts to define thccriticalcomponents 
of personality that contribute to athletic 
achievement. A check of NFL and NHL 
game statistics will show that teams taking 
the most penalties (presumably manifesta- 
tions of hostility and aggression ) consistently 
sport superior won-lost records. 

Il should be emphasized that Dr. Beau- 
say's Super Psyching (and here he would, I 
think, agree) is based on the manipulation 
of dynamic traits -motivations and inter- 
ests- rather than descriptive temperament 
traits as measured by questionnaires such as 
the Taylor-Johnson Temperament Analysis. 
Which simply shows that coaches are prob- 
ably correct when they . . ascribe victory 
and defeat to whether or not a team was ‘up’ 
for a particular game," and reaffirms my con- 
viction that in the final analysis what we sup- 
posed experts in psychology arc practicing 
is little more than common sense. 

Nicholas F. Skinner, Ph.D. 
Department of Psychology 
King's College 
London, Ontario 

Sirs: 

In your article Professor Ekuusay uses 
Dave Wotlle as an example by which he ste- 
reotypes all distance runners. The professor 
should do a little more research on runners. 
Some people here can tell him that our home- 
town boy who made good (Frank Shorter! 
certainly was not timid, nonaggressivc or a 
follower when he won vhc marathon : .n Mu- 
nich. Good article otherwise. 

Lawrence Pines 

Middletown, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Love it. love it. love it! I'm sure Dr. Beau- 
say knows what he's talking about when he 
describes quarterbacks as extreme perfec- 
tionists, a pretty cool bunch, lighthearted, 
free of themselves, compassionate, self-dis- 
ciplined and above all. the prize catch for 
the little ladies. 

If you haven't guessed, 1 am an ex-quar- 
terback. 

Biu Ricker 

Durham, N.H. 


Address editorial mail lo Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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